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PREFACE 


Iw  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  "  Moun. 
iaineer,"  of  which  the  author  of  this  *'  little 
book"  was  the  editor  and  proprietor,  some  leisure 
was  afforded,  which  his  habits  of  industry  forbade 
him  to  squander  away.  He,  therefore,  betook 
himself  to  the  pleasing  task  of  writing  fiction  for 
the  Ladies  ;  of  whose  nature,  powers,  virtues,  and 
attractions, — mental,  physical,  and  moral, — no 
man  living,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  entertains 
a,  more  exalted  opinion,  or  cherishes  a  more  re- 
spectful and  discriminating  regard.  How  far  this 
attempt  may  please  the  Ladies,  as  mothers,  wives, 
aisters,  daughters,  or  any  other  proper  and  endear- 
ing relation  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  is  a 
question,  not,  at  this  time,  easily  determined. 
Suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that  the  intention  of 
the  writer  stands  vastly  above  the  reach  of  self, 
reproach. 

Having  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  writing 
about  •*  mere  politics,"  it  will  require  some  timo 
before  he  can  get  "  the  hang"  of  more  exalted  and 
exalting  subjects  :  still,  the  effort  will  be  made  ; 
and  if  he  can  only  secure,  for  his  innocent  and 
artless  labors,  "the  smile  from  partial  beauty 
won", — "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished," 
— all  will  be  well  :  and  this  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  thing  which  can  prevent  him  from  relapsing 
again  into  politics.  The  next  ••  little  book"  from 
his  pen  will  be  staled  ••  The  PHiLoioriiYOP  Luck  ;" 
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wliieh  will  soon  appear,  and  about  which  nothing 
more  need  be  said  at  present. 

The  plot,  now  developed  in  this  little  book, 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  Tale,  which  we  wrote, 
Bome  years  ago,  at  Pittsburgh,  to  compete  for  a 
prize,  offered  by  the  publishers  of  the  (Philadelphia) 
*'  Saturday  Courier  ;"  which  prize,  according  to 
the  best  of  our  recollection,  was  awarded  to  tho 
Editor  of  the  United  States  Gazette,  who  wrote 
something  wonderful  about  the  "  Devil"  and  a 
great  big  "  Rock,"  away  down  in  Connecticut,  or 
somewhere  else.  We  never  heard  of  our  own 
performance  since  that  time,  (which  was  perhaps 
in  1833,)  nor  did  the  public,  with  our  knowledge, 
ever  receive  any  intelligence  thereof;  and  which 
performance  is  here  .somewhat  enlarged. 

A  few  words  about  the  size  of  this  little  book. 
True,  it  is  small  ;  but  we  could  have  enlarged  it 
to  indefinite  dimensions.  Against  this,  our  judg- 
ment protested,  even  in  opposition  to  the  existing 
standards  of  taste  in  such  matters.  These  stan- 
dards are  perfectly  arbitrary;  and  our  noncon- 
formiiy  cannot  be  construed  into  a  serzous  offence. 
If  the  narrative,  or  reflections,  contained  in  this 
work,  should  fortunately  impart  either  amusement 
or  instruction,  our  object  is  gained,— we  then  make 
&  friend  of  the  reader  :  and  only  think  how  cruel 
it  is  to  torture  one's  friends,  by  requiring  moro 
of  their  attention  than  a  due  regard  for  the 
performance  of  other  duties  may  allow  them  to 
bestow  !  To  read  a  work  of  this  size  through,  in 
one  evening,  or  at  one  sitting,  will  not  exhaust 
the  energies  of  a  healthy  lady,  (and  the  unhealthy 
should  not  read  at  all,  but  listen  to  others  read,) 
and  thus  allow  her  time  for  other  engagements, 
pleasures,  or  labors ;  upon  wiiich  time  we  shall 


never  venture  to  encroach.  Ladies,  unfortunalei}-, 
read  too  much  fiction  ;  and  this  results  from  their 
disposition  to  oblige  those  who  write  too  much 
fiction,  upon  whom  we  charge  all  the  evils;  and 
the  responsibility  thus  incurred  we  wish,  most 
sincerely,  to  avoid — by  eschewing  lengthy  perform- 
ances, which  must  necessarily  sink  into  dullness, 
insipidity,  or  stupor,  or,  at  best,  into  paltry  de- 
tails ;  and  thus  weary  the  patience,  and  weaken 
and  impair  the  valuable  energies  of  the  reader. 

We  would  most  respectfully  suggest  to  the  la- 
dies, particularly  those  who  reside  in  the  cities 
and  large  towns,  where  their  united  influence  can 
be  made  the  supreme  law  of  Taste — we  would  sug- 
gest to  them  the  propriety  of  enacting,  either 
formally  or  informally,  a  ^^  statute  of  limiintion,^'' 
to  which  all  works  of  fiction  should  be  compelled 
to  conform ;  adopting,  if  it  should  graciously 
please  their  ladyships,  our  next  performance 
("The  Philosophy  of  Luck")  as  a  model,  or  stan- 
dard, in  point  of  size  ;  which  will  be  prepared 
with  strict  reference  to  this  suggestion,  and  sub- 
mitted accordingly,  for  their  approbation  or  rejec- 
tion, as  their  sovereign  judgment  may  obligingly 
decide.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  second 
edition  of  our  little  books  will  be  printed  in  soma 
of  the  cities,  and  not  on  the  top  of  this  Moun. 
tain  ;  (for  we  cannot  invite  the  apprehension  that 
they  will  not  be  reprinted  ;)  and  then,  as  regards 
exterior  embellishment,  they  will  be  as  pretty  as 
can  be  desired  by  the  pretty  readers,  for  whose 
pretty  hands  they  are  principally  intended,  by  their 
very  obedient  and  respectful  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Ebtnsbur/T,  Pa.,  Jan.  laf,  1S33. 


THE 

COTTAOE   OIV  THE  CEIFF. 


Patriotism  has  always  ranked  high,  if 
not  first,  among  the  social  virtues.  This 
noble  affection,  so  honorable  to  human  na- 
ture, has  been  common  to  all  men  in  every 
country  and  in  every  age.  We  shall  not 
dare  to  impair  the  loveliness,  or  deform  the 
proportions,  of  this  charming  virtue,  by  at- 
tempting to  give  it  a  formal  definition.  Like 
other  generous  emotions  of  the  heart,  its 
nature  and  tendencies  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  an  enlightened  consideration  of  its 
operations  and  efTects ;  for  patriotism  com- 
prises the  germ  of  every  social  virtue. — 
These  virtues  all  grow  up,  and  expand,  and 
flourish  together  ;  and  they  droop,  and 
wither,  and  die  from  the  same  causes,  and, 
generally,  at  the  same  time.  Exceptions 
may  be  adduced  ;  but  they  prove  notiiing 
but  the  correctness  of  the  rule,  when  sub^ 
jected  to  the  ordeal  of  a  rigorous  analysis. 

"  Providence,"  says  Chateaubriand,  ''has 
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fixed  the  aifectioas  of  each  individual  to  his 
native  soil  by  an  invincible  magnet."  It 
would  be  idle  to  dispute  the  obvious  truth 
thus  beautifully  expressed  by  this  distinguish- 
ed traveller.  Men  may  talk  about  universal 
benevolence  :  they  may  profess  to  despise 
the  contracted  prejudices  which  are  created 
and  nurtured  by  local  interests  and  feelings  ; 
and  we  will  admit  that  the  theory  is  beautiful. 
But  the  faculties  of  man  are  too  limited,  his 
powers  too  feeble,  and  his  affections  too  self- 
ish, to  allow  him  to  reduce  the  sentiment  of 
universal  benevolence  to  practice;  and  "every 
impracticable  virtue,"  says  Sir  Edmund 
Burke,   "  is  spurious." 

Patriotism  is  a  social  virtue;  or,  rather,  a 
lovely  combination  of  all  the  social  virtues  ; 
rising  from  personal  considerations,  and  ex- 
panding in  its  elevation,  until  it  overshadows, 
with  protective  solicitude,  kindred,  and  friends 
and  country.  Love  is  its  original  element. 
The  beauties  of  external  nature  may  foster 
this  generous  passion  ;  but  its  existence  and 
intensity  must  b©  traced  to  the  deep  foun- 
tains  of  human  sympathy,  and  to  the  Great 
Cause  whence  those  genial  fountains  flow. 
It  is  the  charms  imparted  to  surrounding  na- 
ture, by  the  early  and  virginal  affections  of 
the  heart,  which  render  localities  charming 
and  endearing  as  Time  pursues  his  flight. 


Patriotism  haa  withstood  the  severities  of 
every  climate,  and  flourished  oa  every  soil. 
The  chilling  frosts  of  Switzerland  could  not 
paralyze  the  generous  affections  of  Tell,  nor 
the  bleak  winds  of  Scotia  freeze  the  patriotic 
fervor  of  soul,  which  animated  and  directed 
the  daring  deeds  of  Wallace.  On  the  con- 
trary, adversity  has  been  the  foster-mother 
of  patriotism,  in  every  land  ;  aod  this  virtue, 
like  a  rose  in  the  desert,  has  frequently  un- 
folded its  attractions  in  lovely  contrast  with 
surrounding  sterility  and  desolation. 

That  patriotism  can  survive  expatriation, 
will  appear  in  the  following  story  ;  and  that  it 
njay  flourish,  in  native  verdure,  on  a  foreign 
soil,  will  be  shewn  in  a  future  production. 

About  the  year  1752,  a  young  gentleman, 
accompanied  by  a  beautiful  lady  and  a  male 
and  female  servant,  ariived  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  The  purport  of  his  visit  was  a 
matter  of  deep  speculation  among  the  few 
wondering  gossips;  and  many  serious  consul- 
tations were  held,  and  much  sagacity  exerted, 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  mystery  of  the 
appearance  of  such  a  person,  at  such  a 
place,  without  any  visible  inducement.  His 
goods  and  chattels,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  large  trunks  and  boxes,  were  removed 
from  th«  vessel  in  which  he  had  arrived,  to 
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the  house  of  a  widow  lady,  from  whom  ho 
had  rented  apartments,  until  other  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  their  accommoda. 
tion. 

The  strangers  evinced  no  desire  to  mingle 
with  the  citizens ;  and  the  widow  lady,  at 
whose  house  they  lodged,  was  unable  to  give 
further  satisfaction  to  her  inquisitive  neigh- 
bors, concerning  her  new  guests,  than  that 
they  appeared  to  be  very  genteel  people  ; 
that  they  were  foreigners,  and,  as  she  be- 
lieved, from  France  ;  that  none  of  them  could 
speak  English,  but  the  gentleman  himself, 
and  that  even  his  knowledge  of  this  language 
was  evidently  imperfect ;  that  they  were 
constantly  together,  and  seemed  to  take  no 
interest  in  what  was  passing  around  them. 

In  a  little  time,  the  strangers  began  to 
move  abroad,  and  almost  every  fine  morning 
and  evening  were  seen  to  wander  either  in 
the  direction  of  the  Christiana  or  the  Brandy, 
wine,  to  view  the  surrounding  country,  which 
even  at  this  day  contains  many  attractions, 
to  charm  the  eye  and  soothe  the  spirit  of  those 
who  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  Nature. 
The  Brandywine  is  still  a  beautiful  stream, 
although  it  is  now  studded  with  flour-mills, 
paper-mills,  cotton-  mills,  powder-mills,  and 
mills  of  every  kind,  for  five  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Christiana.    This  stream 
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is  still  beautiful,  but  its  character  for  gran- 
dear  has  disappeared,  in  a  great  degree,  before 
the  spirit  of  improvement,  whose  noble  ener- 
gies have  been  as  successfully  exerted  along 
its  craggy  margin,  as  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  American  Union. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  hia 
arrival,  it  was  ascertained,  with  certitude, 
that  the  stranger  was  indeed  a  foreigner,  and 
a  native  of  France,  and  that  his  name  was 
Tallard.  This  information  was  gleaned  from 
the  female  servant,  a  middle-aged  and  very 
agreeable  woman,  v/ho  had  acquired  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  her  hostess  in  relation 
to  the  name,  the  country,  and  former  pursuit 
of  her  master.  His  name  was  Tallard,  he 
was  a  native  of  France,  and  in  early  life  he 
had  been  a  soldier.  This  was  all  that  could 
be  known  concerning  a  man  whose  command- 
ing deportment,  habits  of  seclusion,  and  in- 
vincible taciturnity  had  attracted  general 
notice,  and  had  originated  many  strange 
speculations  in  reference  to  his  past  history 
and  future  intentions. 

But  the  curiosity  of  the  Wilmingtonians 
was  not  mixed  up  with  the  alloy  of  vulgar 
impertinence.  Even  in  those  early  times, 
the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  had  ex- 
haled its  invigorating   influence   along    the 
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muddy  sedges  of  the  Christiana  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  then  village  of  Wilmington 
were  distinguished  by  a  close  and  laudable 
attention  to  their  own  business — an  excellent 
trait  of  character,  which  time  has  continued 
to  improve,  and  which  is  possessed,  in  full 
perfection,  by  their  worthy  descendants  even 
lo  this  day. 

The  French  exiles  were  permitted  to  wan- 
der, without  molestation,  as  fancy  or  incli- 
nation  might  point  the  way  ;  and  nothing  oc- 
curred to  render  their  stay  at  Wilmington 
unpleasant,  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  recol- 
lections of  the  past  to  mar  their  satisfaction, 
or  embitter  the  retirement  into  which  they 
had  entered — whether  from  choice  or  neces- 
sity, was  a  secret  known  to  none  but  them- 
selves. 

Monsieur  Tallard,  although  his  appear. 
ance  was  juvenile,  had  reached  the  meridian 
of  life.  It  is  always  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
age  of  a  Frenchman  from  exterior  indica- 
tions.  It  is  part  of  their  education,  never  to 
encumber  themselves  with  the  appendages 
of  old  age,  so  long  as  they  can  be  resisted 
by  hilarity  of  spirit  and  vivacity  of  teinper. 
Habitual  dejection  is  unknown  in  France.  A 
Frenchman  will  triumph  over  misfortune 
by  one  elastic  bound,  or  he  will  cure  "  the 
ills  that  JlesJi  is  heir  to,"   by  some  rash  and 
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indefensible  act.  This  is  their  national  char- 
acter ;  and  statesmen  should  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  causes  by  which  national 
happiness  can  be  thus  produced.  Dejection  is 
a  contagious  evil ;  and  the  causes  whence 
this  evil  originates  should  be  explored  and 
removed,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  every  man 
who  aspires  to  the  high  honor  of  conferring 
benefactions  on  the  human  race.  We  ascribe 
the  elasticity  of  spirit,  by  which  the  French 
are  so  happily  distinguished,  to  the  character 
and  diversity  of  their  public  and  private 
amusements.  The  cultivation  of  happiness 
is  a  business  in  France.  There,  the  people 
toil  and  play  in  turns.  They  dance  and 
sing,  and  fiddle  and  fight,  with  earnest  anima- 
tion :  and  they  legislate  and  philosophize  with 
as  much  wisdom  as  other  nations,  always  ex- 
cepting our  own.  But  there  is  much  in  the 
history  of  France  which  we  can  never  defend  ; 
and  to  defend  or  condemn  that,  or  any  other 
nation,  is  not  our  present  purpose. 

Tallard,  true  to  the  cultivated  instincts  of 
a  philosophical  Frenchmar,  pursued  happi- 
ness in  his  retirement ;  and  Happiness  never 
evades  the  acquaintance,  nor  shrinks  from 
the  embraces,  of  those  who  invite  her  to  their 
bosoms,  by  constant  assiduities.  He  had  a 
large  collection  of  books,  and  the  necessary 
apparatusfor  hunting  and  fishing.     He  had 
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three  well-trained  pointers,  the  frequent  com^ 
panions  of  his  rambles.  On  these  faithful 
animals  he  lavished  many  proofs  of  endearing 
kindness,  which  they  repaid  with  that  fidelity 
and  obedience  which  should  not  be  exclu- 
sively the  virtue  of  dogs.  With  an  elegantly 
mounted  fowling. pieee  m  his  hand,  and  his 
pointers  by  his  side,  he  would  range  over  the 
hills  that  skirt  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Brandywme,  and  return  in  the  evening,  and 
exhibit  the  trophies  of  his  skill  to  his  wife, 
whose  looks  bespoke  the  gladness  of  her 
heart,  as  she  witnessed,  from  her  solitary 
window,  the  approach  of  his  manly  and  ma- 
jestic form.  At  other  times,  when  the  weather 
was  favorable,  they  would  wander  together 
by  the  Brandywine,  and  take  their  position 
on  some  projecting  rock,  to  allure  the  in- 
habitants of  the  stream  to  the  hook  which  was 
artfully  concealed  to  disarm  their  suspicion  ; 
while  Francois,  the  faithful  domestic,  would 
clamber  along  the  shore  in  search  of  bait, 
and  bring  the  captive  worm,  with  an  ex- 
pressioM  of  pleasure  and  gestures  of  delight, 
which  would  have  added  grace  to  more  re- 
nowned victors. 

What  had  been  the  complexion  of  the 
destiny  of  Tallard  in  his  own  country,  was 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  common  ascertain- 
ment ;    nor   was    the  ceius@  oC  his  9}iilQ  a 
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secret  less  profound.  From  Antoinette,  the 
female  servant,  enough  had  been  gathered 
to  seem  to  authorize  the  belief,  that  this 
stranger,  whose  step  was  so  quick,  whose 
glance  was  so  piercing,  whose  carriage  was 
so  commanding,  and  whose  manners,  withal, 
were  so  austere  and  reserved,  was  a  near 
relation  of  the  chivalrous  Marshal  Tallard, 
who  was  vanquished  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene,  at  the  memo- 
rable  battle  of  Blenheim.  Whether  this  con- 
clusion was  correct  or  otherwise,  certam  it 
was  that  Tallard  had  been  a  man  of  distinc- 
lion  in  France  ;  and  it  was  charitably  be- 
lieved that  some  great  crime,  or  some  reverse 
of  fortune,  had  driven  him  into  exile.  From 
Francois  nothing  could  be  gleaned  by  the  few 
gossips  that  infested  the  town ;  to  whom  he 
constantly  refused  to  speak  of  his  master, 
and  evinced  his  displeasure,  when  interro. 
gated  on  the  subject,  by  gestures,  indignantly 
expressive  of  his  unwillingness  to  satisfy  un- 
warrantable curiosity,  in  relation  to  a  person 
whom  he  habitually  regarded  with  respect 
and  veneration.  This  was  due  to  Tallard  ; 
for  he  treated  his  servant  with  great  kind- 
ness and  confidence,  which  imparted  dignity 
to  his  obedience,  and  tinged  his  conduct  with 
that  strange  and  attractive  union  of  pride 
*Bd  submission,  "<^hich  ssems  to  be  peculiar 
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to  the  lower  orders  of  the  French.  In  that 
country,  the  secret  is  known,  that  the  confi. 
dence  of  the  employer  aifords  the  best  guar- 
anty for  the  fidelity  of  the  employed  ;  and 
this  embraces  a  principle  which,  with  a 
slight  alteration  of  terms,  is  well  deserving 
of  a  higher  application  than  that  which  re- 
lates to  menial  services  and  domestic  pro. 
tection, 

Tallard  was  not  naturally  austere.  To 
his  wife,  he  was  condescending,  and  gentle, 
and  kind  ;  and,  to  his  domestics,  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  a  master.  When  relaxed, 
he  was  mild,  sportive,  and  affectionate,  and 
well  versed  in  all  the  nameless  arts  which 
cast  a  charm  over  the  common  duties  and 
little  cares  of  social  life.  But  the  native 
grandeur  of  his  soul  was  not  obscured  even 
in^,his  attention  to  those  trifles,  which,  after 
all,  make  up  the  sum  of  happiness  or  misery 
in  this  lower  world.  Still,  there  was  some, 
thing  so  majestic  in  his  bearing,  something 
so  indicative  of  authority,  that  common  ob- 
servers would  be  inclined  to  approach  him 
with  timidity  ;  although  he  was  ever  prompt 
in  returning  the  passing  salutation  which  his 
person  and  manner  seemed  to  extort.  As 
will  be  readily  supposed,  he  made  but  few 
^acquaintances  at  Wilmington,  although  his 
^nowl^dge  of  ih§  English  language  was  by 
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no  means  deficient  ;  which  language  he  pro* 
nounced  with  that  kind  of  French  accent, 
which,  in  after  times,  has  been  considered  so 
peculiarly  engaging  in  women,  when  they 
would  display  their  colloquial  talents  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  had  made  no  acquaint- 
ance,  approximating  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  confidential  mtimacy  ;  and  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  very  proud  or  a  very  unfortu- 
nate man. 

On  the  opening  of  the  second  spring  after 
his  arrival,  Mens.  Tallard  purchased  a  small 
tract  of  land  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Brandywine,  a  few  miles  above  the  conflu- 
ence  of  that  pure  and  lovely  stream  with  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Christiana.     On  a  gen- 
tle elevation,  whi^h  forms  a  curve,  gracefully 
abrupt,  in  the  narrow  channel,  he  erected  a 
neat  little  cottage  ;  which  was  fashioned  ac- 
cording  to   his  own  correct  judgment  and 
cultivated  taste.     The  spot  was  admirably 
chosen.     The  lover  of  Nature   could  feast 
'  forever  on  the  charms  which  were  beautifully 
embodied  in  the  surrounding  scene.      The 
scenery  of  the  Brandywine  cannot  be  de- 
'scribed.     Although  we  have  gazed  for  long 
°7ears  on  its  loveliness,  still  we   would   not 
attempt  to  describe  it.     Although  its  varied 
beauties  often  fl^at  through  the  mists    of 
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memory,  like  the  creations  of  a  dream,  and 
although  our  fondest  recollections  still  linger 
round  its  rocky  shores,  yet  we  could  not 
describe  the  scenery  of  the  Brandywine^- 
Near  the  site  selected  by  the  French  exile, 
Nature  was  wild,  and  solitary.and  irregularly 
grand.  The  impression  produced  by  that 
scene  would  be  deformed  by  any  description 
which  pen  or  pencil  might  incautiously  draw. 
In  front  of  the  cottage,  from  the  farther 
shore,  a  rocky  hill,  in  towering  and  gloomy 
grandeur,  abruptly  rose,  and  cast  its  sombre 
shadow,  like  the  frown  of  sullen  majesty, 
on  the  noisy  stream. 

The  ground  on  which  the  cottage  stood 
•loped  gently  to  a  cliff  near  the  shore,  termi- 
nating in  a  ledge  of  mossy  rocks,  covered 
by  an  irregular  row  of  venerable  trees, 
which  leaned  over  the  rapid  current,  as  if 
bending  under  ihe  weight  of  accumulated 
▼ears.  Towards  the  east,  a  long,  dim  vista 
was  opened  by  the  course  of  the  stream ; 
skirted,  in  that  direction,  by  undulating  hills, 
which  seemed  to  recede  into  interminable 
distance,  before  the  vision  that  would  mea- 
aure  their  extent.  On  the  west,  the  seen* 
was  bounded  by  the  same  grand  craggy  ele- 
vation which  stood  in  front  of  the  cottage, 
and  bent  round  a  short  curve  in  the  stream, 
towering  into  a  lofty  apex,  fearfully  erowned 
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by  projecting  rocks.  In  the  rear  of  the  cot, 
a  lovely  grove,  on  which  Nature  had  spread 
a  richly  verdant  carpet,  extended  back  to 
the  gravelly  base  of  a  barren  hill.  On  this 
enchanting  spot,  Beauty  and  Sublimity  seem- 
ed to  unite  their  joint  exertions,  as  if  to  soothe 
the  Genius  of  Solitude,  by  an  exhibition  of 
their  blended  charms. 

Tallard  superintended  the  erection  of  his 
future  dwelling,  which  was  long  known 
through  the  country  as  *'  The  Cottage  on 
THE  Cliff;"  although,  after  the  revolution, 
it  was  sometimes  styled  by  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  resided  on  the  Brandywinc, 
"  Chateau  de  Tallard^''*  through  respect  to 
his  name.  The  building  was  of  stone, 
plastered  and  whitened  on  the  outside, 
shaped  in  the  style  of  the  better  sort  of 
cottages  which  regale  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ier,  on  the  cultivated  portions  of  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine.  The  grounds  in  front  were 
laid  out  in  plots  and  gravelled  walks,  on  a 
scale  calculated  to  give  the  appearance  of 
space  and  distance  to  the  limits  of  an  area 
which  admitted  of  but  little  expansion  ; — a 
delightful  deception,  which  can  be  success- 
fully  acconoplished,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
Tas'te. 

In  the  autumn  of  1753,  Tallard  removed 
his  family  to  ttie  Cottage  on  the  Cliff.     Pre- 
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Vious  to  his  departure  from  Wilmington, 
(which  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention,) 
Madame  Tallard  blessed  her  devoted  hus- 
band by  the  birth  of  a  lovely  son.  They 
all  removed  to  the  Cottage,  and  seemed  to  be 
happy  in  the  belief  that  they  had  found  a 
home,  from  which  no  arbitrary  edict  could 
command  their  expulsion.  From  this  lonely 
spot  the  painful  recollections  of  the  past  were 
sternly  excluded  ;  to  which,  any  incautious 
reference  was  withered  by  a  frown.  To  be 
happy  in  the  possession  of  a  faithful  and 
charming  wife,  a  darling  child,  and  an  ample 
fortune,  seemed  to  be  the  fixed  purpose  of  the 
exile's  noble  and  generous  soul.  He  had 
seen  the  world,  and  the  men  of  the  world ; 
and  from  experience,  which  may  have  been 
bitter,  he  knew  that  the  innocent  delights  of 
social  retirement  would,  if  duly  cultivated, 
prove  salutary  and  sweet. 

The  faithful  Francois  taxed  his  powers  to 
the  utmost,  to  beautify  the  grounds  and  mul- 
tiply the  rural  decorations  around  the  cot. 
tage.  Under  the  direction  of  Tallard,  his 
labors  were  soon  repaid  by  the  gratification 
arising  from  the  successful  execution  of  every 
welcome  task.  Time  rolled  rapidly  away, 
and  brought  few  changes  to  this  sequestered 
family,  save  the  delightful  varia\ions  of  the 
seasons  and  tho  opening   beauti«s  of  theif 
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charming  child,  the  manly  little  Jerome  ;  vvh® 
was  greeted,  as  he  entered  his  third  year,  hf 
the  pleasing  assurance  that  his  Ma  had  found 
a  lovely  sister,  who  would  soon  grow  up  and 
gambol  over  the  grass-plot  with  her  affec- 
tionate brother.  Jerome  was  transported 
with  delight ;  and  day  after  day  did  he  prat. 
tie  round  his  sister,  the  helpless  Paulme, 
with  many  anxious  inquiries  about  walking 
and  talking — impatiently  overleaping  every 
obstacle  which  time  might  interpose  between 
him  and  the  future  enjoyment  he  promised 
himself  with  this  new  accession  to  the  inmates 
of  the  Cottage.  The  fond  father  of  these 
interesting  nurselings  now  began  to  anticipate 
the  hnppy  fulfilment  of  his  hopes.  With  liis 
children,  he  could  become  like  a  child,  with- 
out impairing  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
or  diminishing  the  respect  due  to  his  com- 
mands. He  was  their  companion,  their  play- 
mate, their  friend  :  but  he  was  still  their 
father,  whose  will  was  their  law — whose  smile 
was  their  richest  reward.  This  is  a  sweet 
companionship,  far  surpassing  the  compre- 
hension  of  vulgar  minds.  To  cultivate  the 
artless,  though  deferential,  familiarity  of  chil- 
dren, is  to  divest  obedience  of  servility  and 
authority  of  pride. 

Busy  solitude  is  not  uncongenial  to  man's 
wayward   heart ;    especially  when  Experi. 
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ence,  by  her  stern  and  unwelcome  precepts, 
convinces  the  understanding,  that  men,  in  the 
great  world  of  parade,  and  show,  and  glitter, 
"  run  after  vanity  and  seek  after  lies."  And, 
indeed,  thejeverses  of  fortune,  which  all  are 
subject  to  encounter,  convey  frequent  admoni- 
tions  to  retire — to  leave  the  nnlsy  stage,  at 
least  for  a  season,  to  seek  the  calm  delights 
of  contemplation  and  repose.     Why  should 
the  jaded  and  fainting  spirit  not  yearn  after 
the    resting-places   of  security  and   ease? — 
Few  have  sought   the   stillness  of  solitude, 
with  proper  motives,  who  did  not  derive  salu. 
tary  advantages  from   its    friendly   shades. 
Nor  have  the  quiet  abodes  of  safety  and  peace 
been   spurned  and    disregarded    amidst   the 
boisterous  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  this  tu- 
multuous world.      A  safe  and  glorious  retreat 
has  been  the  great,  the  leading,  and  the  ulti- 
mate   object   of   those    who  have    endured 
hung'^r  and   thirst  for  earthly  renown  ;  and 
the   final   attauiment  of  this   absorbing  wish 
has  been  justly  considered  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful effort  of  dignified  ambition.     Why 
»ho.jld  the  noble  and  stately  barque,  shattered 
and  dismantled  on  the  swelling  crest  of  the 
tempest,  beaten  wave — why  should   she  not 
seek  the  moorings  of  some  peaceful  haven,  on 
whose  tranquil  bosom  she  might  enjoy  repose? 
Then  why  should  man  endure  the  '•  peUiagt 
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of  the  pitiless  storm,"  when  the  voice  of  Duty 
does  not  forbid  him  to  retreat  ? 

Tallard  was  not  afraid  of  soh'tude  :  for 
him,  its  awful  stillness  was  not  replete  with 
terrors.  True,  he  was  separated  from  his 
early  friends,  and  his  home,  and  his  country. 
For  the  glory  of  that  country,  his  youthful 
heart  may  have  glowed  with  patriotic  ardor  ; 
his  voice  may  have  been  heard  in  her  coun- 
cils, and  his  arm  proudly  lifted  in  her  de- 
fence :  still,  he  had  friends  around  him, 
dearer  than  the  brightest  visions  of  youth  ; 
and  he  persuaded  his  heart  to  believe  that  he 
had  found  another  country  and  another  home. 
Solaced  by  the  affections  of  a  devoted  wife  ; 
beguiled  by  the  artless  prattle  of  his  children  ; 
instructed  by  his  books,  and  relieved  by  the 
relaxations  of  light  and  easy  labor,  the  re- 
collections of  the  past  faded  away  in  the 
distance  which  time  was  interposing,  and  a 
ealm  serenity  settled  on  his  soul.  The  ex- 
haustless  ingenuity  of  his  assiduous  wife  was 
happily  exerted  in  diversifying  the  daily  round 
of  domestic  pleasures ;  and  a  placid  smile 
played  on  the  manly  features  of  the  con- 
tented exile,  as  he  conversed  with  his  dear 
Terese,  the  partner  of  his  eventful  destiny, 
concerning  the  dim  and  uncertain  future— 
©fien  constructing  the  temples  of  hope,  as 
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the  bright  and  sunny  habitations  of  his  Pau- 
line and  Jerome. 

Many  improvements  had  been  made  round 
this  sequestered  dwelling,  corresponding 
with  the  romantic  impulse  which  first  led  to 
the  selection  of  the  spot.  A  garden,  ex. 
hibiting  all  the  eccentricities  of  taste,  lay  in 
the  rear  of  the  building,  which  Francois, 
directed  by  his  master,  had  variegated  with 
chaste  embellishments,  all  having  far  their 
object  a  concealment  of  the  art  which  had 
been  expended  in  the  arrangement ;  whichy 
from  the  effect,  appeared  to  be  simple. 

In  this  delightful  garden  Tallard  erected  a 
lovely  bower,  into  which  he  would  often  re- 
treat, accompanied  by  his  children,  and 
frequently  by  their  mother,  and  play  some 
lively  air  on  the  flute  ;  for  music  is  an  accom- 
plishment in  which  men  of  the  first  rank  in 
iiis  country  were  permitted  to  excel.  He 
would  perform  some  martial  piece  for  Jerome, 
who  would  march  round  the  bower  with  all 
the  majesty  of  a  little  soldier,  and  never 
even  smile,  in  answer  to  the  roar  of  laughter 
with  which  Pauline  would  regularly  greet 
his  high  heroic  pomp.  Francois,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  would  sometimes 
give  the  word  of  command,  and  with  as  much 
gravity  and  etiquette  as  if  he  had  been,  ia 
vary  deed,  the  chief  commander  of  a  count- 
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less  host.  All  this  filled  the  frolicsome 
Pauline  with  irrepressible  glee;  but  never? 
until  the  parade  was  over,  could  her  wildest 
mirth  relax  the  rigid  muscles  of  Jerome's 
face  into  a  smile.  She  might  roar  and  romp 
around  him,  and  her  mother  might  join  in 
the  loud  laugh  ;  but  nothing  could  betray 
the  little  hero  even  into  a  momentary  forget- 
fulness  of  the  dignity  of  a  soldier,  whose 
juvenile  sternness  looked  doubly  severe  in 
contrast  with  the  boisterous  hilarity  of  hi* 
sister.  Sometimes  she  would  pause,  and 
gaze  with  anxious  intensity  on  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  his  mighty  performances,  as  if 
to  realize  the  propriety  of  silence.  But  her 
vivacity  would  soon  overcome  her  prudence, 
and  she  would  roar  out  again,  as  if  she 
wished  to  make  up,  by  the  extravagance  of 
her  joy,  what  she  might  have  lost  by  sus. 
pending  its  emotions. 

Jerome's  early  skill  in  military  tactics  was 
t^e  effect  of  careful  training.  His  father, 
under  whose  stern  and  steady  eye  his  mar- 
tial  movements  were  generally  performed, 
sought  something  of  higher  value  than  mere 
amusement,  in  subjecting  his  son  to  the  for- 
malities we  have  thus  hastily  described. 
He  had  long  entertamed  the  belief,  that  no- 
thing was  better  calculated  to  impress  the 
mind  with    an  habitual  regard   for   order, 
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than  the  rigid  requisitions  of  the  miUtary 
code.  Without  disciphne,  what  is  man? 
A  lawless  savage — the  enemy  of  justice,  and 
order,  and  peace.  This  was  the  philosophy 
of  Tallard,  and  he  "  reasoned  well ;"  for  the 
mind  which  is  trained,  or  disciplined,  to  the 
observance  of  correct  rules,  is  like  a  garrison 
fvjrtified  and  prepared  to  resist  invasion  :  and 
taobservG  one  rule  is  a  good  preparation  to 
observe  another,  when  circumstances  may 
authorize  or  require  its  adoption. 

But  little  occurred  within  the  limited  circle 
of  this  secluded  family,  which  would  be 
likely  to  interest  the  reader ;  and  the  bounds 
we  have  prescribed  to  this  humble  perform- 
ance  preclude  the  repetition  of  tedious  details. 
Year  after  year  rolled  silently  on,  without 
effecting  any  material  change  in  the  conditioa 
of  the  subjects  of  this  simple  narrative,  save 
the  vigor  and  solidity  which  time,  exercise, 
and  parental  culture  developed  in  the  mind 
and  person  of  Jerome,  and  the  countless 
graces  which  the  same  influence  added  to  the 
charms  of  his  playful  sister.  They  would 
ramble,  hand  in  hand,  by  the  Brandywine, 
and  pluck  the  flowers  of  spring,  and  often 
listen,  in  rapturous  silence,  to  the  soothmg 
murmurs  of  that  lovely  stream  ;  and,  when 
the  Frost  of  winter  would  suppress  those 
murmurs  by  the  terrors  of  his  presence, 
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they  would  slide  together  over  the  smooth 
glassy  ice  near  the  shore  ;  and,  when  Jerome 
had  learned  the  art  of  skating,  a  chair, 
with  runners  under  it,  was  constructed,  in 
which  he  would  draw  the  delighted  Pauline, 
with  merry  speed,  until  they  would  come 
nmr  the  angry  Falls,  whose  sullen  roar  ad- 
monished them  to  beware  !  And  together, 
in  the  mild  sunny  days  of  autumn,  they 
gathered  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  year.  As 
companions,  this  artless  pair  were  insepara- 
ble  ;  and  their  delight  was  greatly  increased 
when  their  father  would  ramble  with  them,  to 
point  out  many  beauties  in  the  landscape 
which  they  had  not  observed  :  for  nothing 
that  was  beautiful  in  nature  escaped  the 
searching  eye  of  Tallard,  whose  active  mind 
could  combine  and  harmonize,  with  astonish, 
iig  facilit}'',  the  objects  of  its  own  contempla- 
tion. He  was  frequently  the  companion  of 
his  children,  in  their  devious  windings 
among  the  hills  that  skirt  the  Brandy  wine  ; 
and  they  would  all  return  with  noisy  delight 
to  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  and  relate  their 
many  adventures,  in  the  highest  strains  of 
rapturous  animation.  The  fond  and  amiable 
Madame  Tallard  would  listen  to  the  recital 
of  their  pleasures  with  a  spirit  of  vivacity 
and  kindness,  which  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  enthusiasm  with  which   they  were  de« 
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scribed.  Thus  Time,  on  his  swiftest  pinions, 
passed  rapidly  by.  The  enjoyments  of  the 
day  were  usually  concluded  by  the  lively 
tones  of  their  father's  flute,  or  the  soothing 
notes  of  their  mother's  guitar  ;  and,  when 
the  dance  or  the  song  of  innocence  was  over, 
they  would  kneel  down  by  the  chair  of  their 
mother,  and  "  lisp,  with  holy  look,  their 
evening  prayer." 

The  cultivation  of  Jerome's  mind  was  a 
subject  which  had  long  engaged  the  solici- 
tude of  his  father,  whose  views  with  regard 
to  education  wera  somewhat  peculiar.  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  an  early  application 
of  the  mind  to  that  kind  of  learning  which  is 
derived  from  books  ;  although  his  own  lite- 
rary taste  had  received  ample  cultivation 
under  the  direction  of  the  best  preceptors 
in  France.  Tallard  was  in  favor  of  de- 
veloping the  functions,  energies,  and  organs 
of  the  body,  before  the  mind  should  be  taxed 
with  '*  dull,  dry  lessons"  and  irksome  tasks. 
He  would  not  bow  down  the  spirit  of  his  son 
by  wearisome  study,  and  thus  destroy  or  im. 
pair  the  elasticity  of  that  noble  spirit  by  a 
painful  and  premature  search  after  the  vain 
wisdom  of  this  world,  which  is  generally 
believed  to  be  recorded  in  books.  Still,  he 
was  the  admirer  and  the  friend,  and  may 
have  been  th©  liberal  patron,  of  learning. 
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But  he  thought  the  world  was  mistaken  oft 
this  subject ;  and  he  could  quote  the  father 
of  Grecian  logic,  in  defence  of  his  position. 
Fenelon,  the  far-famedand  ever  to  be  revered 
countryman  of  the  French  exile,  recorded 
the  high  authority  of  his  opinions  on  the  sam« 
subject,  and  earnestly  contended  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  heart  and  the  affections  in  early- 
life,  in  preference  to  the  pompous  efforts 
which  are  so  frequently  made  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  regardless  of  the  improve-- 
raent  of  the  moral  feelings.  He  contended 
that  man  is  a  sensitive  as  well  as  a  rational 
being;  and  how  far  human  reason  has  beea 
capable  of  directing  the  waywardness  of  un- 
tutored instinct,  let  the  history  of  the  world 
bear  witness.  When  the  affections  are  de- 
praved,  the  light  of  the  understanding  isaa 
unsafe  guide,  particularly  when  we  approach 
the  nicer  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  men 
feel  correctly,  they  seldom  reason  amiss. 
By  these  principles  Tallard  was  guided  ia 
the  domestic  education  of  his  son.  He  waa 
ever  anxious  that  Jerome  should  possess  "  a 
found  mind  in  a  sound  body  ;"  that  hia 
affections  should  be  pure,  and  generous,  and 
ardent  ;  and  hia  principles  correct,  and  libe- 
yalf  and  just.  In  all  his  projects  for  the  edu^ 
SRtiw   of  his   children,  Tallftrd  happily  r^* 
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cHVed  the  cheerful  concurrence  of  his  deroted 
wife  ;  whose  strong  and  vigorous  mind  fully 
comprehended  the  theory,  which  we  have  so 
hastily  and  imperfectly  sketched.  This  es. 
limable  woman  seemed  to  forget  every  thing 
but  the  pleasant  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother; 
for,  to  live  in  the  presence  of  a  man,  for 
whose  love  death  would  not  have  been  re- 
garded, by  her,  as  too  great  a  sacrifice  ;  to 
receive  the  fond  and  constant  attentions  of 
such  a  husband,  was  a  happiness,  than  which 
she  could  conceive  of  none  greater  on  earth. 
With  him  and  her  dear  children,  no  wilder- 
ness would  be  dreary — no  country  would  b« 
a  land  of  exile — no  circumstances  would  be 
adverse — no  home  would  be  destitute  of  de. 
bght.  And  often  did  she  secretly  rejoice,  ia 
the  fondly  cherished  conviction  that  her  hap« 
piness  was  greatly  augmented,  by  the  ojic«> 
painful  change  which  had  passed  over  the 
•pirit  of  life's  early  dream.  The  fashions 
and  the  follies  of  Paris  were  well  exchanged, 
in  her  estimation,  for  the  rural  pleasures  that 
clustered,  in  placid  luxuriance,  round  tha 
lonely  Cottage  on  the  Cliff". 

Madame  Tallard,  with  the  patient  assiduity 
©fan  enlightened  mother,  directed  much  of 
ker  attention  to  the  ductile  mind  of  the 
laughing  Pauline  :  but  this  pleasing  duty  was 
met  performed    with   the  dull  formality   of 
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prosing  ]«clure8.  She  did  not  chide  her 
daughter  into  a  knowledge  of  propriety. 
This  judicious  mother  availed  herself  of  every 
Jittle  incident,  particularly  the  pleasures  of 
her  child,  as  the  medium  through  which  in- 
struction might  be  most  successfully  conveyed 
to  her  mind.  She  well  knew  the  strength 
of  Pauline's  affections;  and  she  was  fully 
convinced  that  the  affections  govern  the  ac- 
tions, in  early  I'fe,  at  least ;  though  in  Pau- 
line  (and  those  of  her  sex  generally)  it  wouW 
be  folly  to  look  for  another,  or  a  better, 
guide.  For  woman  is,  indeed,  the  creature 
of  affection  ;  and  her  best  understanding  if 
seated  in  her  heart.  She  is  never  destitute 
of  wisdom,  while  her  affections  are  pure. 
The  wisdom  she  gains  by  a  second  fall  is  too 
often  like  **  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent," 
without  **  the  innocence  of  the  dove  ;"  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  second  redemption  for 
the  erring  daughters  of  Eve.  But  thie  if 
digression. 

•*  Ah  !  what  a  pity  man  thould  wio 
So  fair  a  shrine  to  nhame  and  sin. 

As  woman's  heart  V* 

Pauline  was  instructed  through  the  medium 
©f  affection,  and,  in  the  manners  of  her  mo* 
ther,  she  had  a  finished  model  of  every  femala 
^re^QQ ;   ftod  these  graces  were  the  bright 
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reflections  oftlio  virtues  which  adorned  her 
character,  blessed  her  family,  and  cast  their 
benignant  lustre  round  the  paradise  of  home. 
Pauline  would  not  think  of  treating  her 
watchful  servants,  the  ever  faithful  Francois 
and  ihe  good  and  gentle,  though  garrulous, 
Antoinette,  with  either  rudeness  or  neglect. 
Although  she  was  now  ten  years  old,  she 
would  assume  no  petulant  airs  of  offensivs 
superiority  over  these  valued  domestics  ;  al- 
though she  would  often  staxid  to  hear  their 
earnest,  and  sometimes  plaintive,  conversa- 
tion, as  they  sat  by  the  kitchen  fire,  speak- 
ing  of  times,  and  scenes,  and  circumstances, 
of  which  she  knew  nothing.  This  prompted 
numerous  questions,  which,  if  they  related 
to  her  beloved  master,  Antoinette  would  art- 
fully evade. 

Madame  Tallard  sometimes  spoke  to  Je- 
rome and  Pauline  of  France  ;  and  when  she 
would  mention  their  good  grandmother,  who 
still  resided  there,  a  deep  sigh  would  escape 
her  bosom  :  but  every  sigh  soon  disappeared 
before  a  smile  of  placid  resignation ;  for  it 
did  not  enter  into  her  philosophy,  to  cultivate 
unavailing  regrets.  She  spoke  of  France, 
as  of  the  far-distant  country,  with  whose 
history  Jerome  had  already  formed  some  ac- 
qaaintance,  and  in  whose  soft  and  harmoni- 
ous  language  Pauline  was  beginning  to  read  : 
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sne  spoke  of  France,  merely  as  the  former 
residence  of  herself  and  their  dear  father, 
and  that  of  Antoinette  and  Francois,  befors 
they  had  all  come  here  to  be  so  happy,  ia 
the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff.  And,  when  Pau- 
line wondered  if  she  would  ever  see  her 
French  friends,  her  mother  told  her  that  they 
would  all  meet  in  Heaven,  and  be  happy 
there.  Of  Heaven  these  artless  children  had 
often  heard  their  parents  speak  ;  for  Tallard's 
heart  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  most  fer- 
vid feelings  of  devotion — without  which  no 
man  can  hold  high  and  holy  converse  with 
Nature  ;  whose  brightest  charms  are  but  th© 
dim  reflections  of  the  all-pervading  Power, 
and  Wisdom,  and  Love,  whose  every  man- 
date Nature  hears  with  awe  and  reverence, 
and  tremblingly  obeys  ;  and  which  nothing, 
but  the  daring  pride  of  perverted  reason,  has 
ever  had  the  impious  hardihood  to  disavow. 

Tallard  and  his  wife  were  habitually  and 
cheerfully  pious.  This  was  the  etrongest 
link  thai  bound  their  hearts  together  ;  and 
this  was  the  complexion  of  mind,  the  habit  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  desire,  which  they  im- 
parted to  their  children.  Did  Pauline  or 
Jerome  admire  the  charming  loveliness  of 
spring,  the  unfolding  beauty  and  balmy  fra- 
l^rance  of  the  rose,  the  bright  rays  of  th^ 
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sun  on  the  noisy  water-fall,  or  the  splendor 
of  the  rainbow ;  they  were  reminded,   with 
an  engaging  emile,  that  their  Father  in  Hea- 
ven  had   prepared  all  these  delights  for  his 
creatures  ;  and  that  it  was  their  duty,  their 
privilege,   and  should  be  their  pleasure,  to 
admire  the  wisdom,  adore  the  goodness,  and 
seek  the  protection,  of  that  Almighty  Parent. 
The  religion  of  Tallard  and  his  wife,  and 
ihat  of  Francois  and  Antoinette,    was  the 
religion  of  their  native  country  ;  and  in  no 
country  has  religion  assumed  a  more  cheerful 
aspect  than  in  France.     Happiness  and  reli- 
gion  appear  perfectly  compatible   there. — 
Gloom,  and  dejection,  and  servile  fear,  are 
not  considered  as  the  elements  of  piety  in 
ihe  land  of  Fenelon,  Massillon,  and  Buor- 
daloue ;    the  last  of  whom   (if  we   do  not 
mistake)  prepared  his  matchless  sermons  over 
Ihe  strings  of  a  fiddle.     Religion,  and  sci. 
cnce,  and  poetry,  and   pleasure,    seem    t<3 
harmonize  better  in  France  than  in  any  other 
country.     The  influence  of  the  fine  arts,  in 
fixing  the  vagrant  attention  of  the  human 
mind  on  subjects  of  high  and  sacred  import, 
has  not  been  overrated  by  this  philosophical 
nation.     But  we  are,  perhaps,  treading  on 
disputed  ground.     Philosophy,  the  true  hand- 
maid of  Religion,   has   (since  the  days  of 
Tallard)  defiled  the  holy  shrine  at  which  sho 
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was  wont  to  kneel.  This  I's  unquestfuiiably 
true.  Innocence,  and  loveliness,  and  piety, 
and  Sovereignty  itself,  fell  prostrate  before 
a  Demon  in  that  country,  who  had  assumed 
Philosophy's  venerated  name  ;  and  the  Di. 
vinity  of  Religion  was  obscured,  for  a  time, 
under  the  tortures  which  this  Philosophy  in- 
flicted, without  even  the  appearance  of  re- 
morse. But  the  Philosophy  of  the  reign  of 
Terror,  though  it  professed  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  Nature,  disavowed  the  sym- 
pathies which  Nature  owns ;  and  thus  dis- 
honored its  own  divinity,  by  a  sanguinary 
violation  of  her  laws.  Never  was  Religion 
assailed  with  more  relentless  fury  than  ia 
France  ;  and  never  was  Religion  more  ably 
defended  than  there.  Never  was  human  de- 
pravity manifested  in  more  revolting  forms 
than  in  France ;  and  never  was  sincere  piety 
exhibited  with  more  attractions  than  there. 
There  Infidelity  enjoyed  iis  brief  triumphs  ; 
but  there  Fidelity  triumphed  still  more.  It 
is  wrong  to  argue  from  abuses  ;  and  it  just 
occurs  to  us,  that  it  may  be  wrong  to  argue 
at  all,  in  this  place  :  hence  we  ask  the  read- 
er's pardon,  whilst  we  hasten  to  proceud 
with  our  wearisome  narrative. 

The  philosophy  of  Tallard  was  not  that 
of  the  infidel,  who  deifies  Nature,  while  he 
difiowDs  her  God.     True,  indeed,  he  loved 
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Nature,  admired  her  beauties,  and  revered 
feer  laws  ;  for  in  these  he  piously  recognized 
the  laws  of  her  eternal  and  omnipotent  Au- 
thor,  to  whose  holy  name  he  paid  the  cheerful 
tribute  of  his  praise.  To  the  more  explicit 
revelations  of  the  Divine  law  he  also  lent  a 
willing  and  obedient  ear.  When  Jerome  (as 
boys  are  wont  to  do)  would  speak,  with  earn- 
estness, of  what  he  would  like  to  do,  and 
what  he  would  like  to  have,  when  he  would 
grow  to  be  a  man,  his  parent,  with  the  smile 
of  deep  affection,  would  convey  this  weighty 
and  salutary  admonition  to  his  heart :  "  Cher- 
chez  premierement  h  Royaume  de  Dieu,  et 
sa  justice,  et  toutes  ces  choses  seront  donnees 
par  dessus.^^  That  is  to  say,  "  Seek  _^rs^ 
the  kingdom  of  God^  and  His  justice,"  &;c. 
Even  old  Francois,  who  had  not  learned  to 
read  in  his  youth,  was  pious,  although  he 
was  as  playful  and  artless  as  a  child  ;  and 
Bfiany  a  night  did  this  time-worn  veteran 
saunter  through  the  walks  of  the  garden, 
wliose  lovely  borders  his  own  hands  had 
trimmed,  mingling  the  incense  of  his  heart 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  as  he  ut- 
tered, in  the  fervid  eloquence  of  faith,  "  /e 
iiK>us  salue,  Marie !  plene  de  grace,^'  &c. ; 
and  often,  in  the  long  cold  winter  nights, 
arould  Antoinette  unite  in  the  repetition  of 
^is  pimple  prayers* 


And  on  every  Sunday,  at  a  fixed  honr, 
fehe  whole  family  would  assemble  in  a  privats 
room,  Which  contained  many  impressive  re- 
ligious paintings,     and    send  up    their  joint 
petitions  to  Heaven.     There,  old   Francois 
would  rivet  his  sigiu  on  a  striking  represen- 
tation of  the  awful  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  and 
pour  forth   the  deep  sympatliies  of  his  iieart 
over  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  Divine  Vic- 
tim.    Taiiard  would  conclude  the  service  by 
reading,  in  the  full,   soft,   and  flexible  tones 
of  a  cultivated  voice,  a  sermon  from  some  of 
the  distiiiguished  divines  of  his  own  country- 
Bourdaloue   was   his    favorite  ;    and    never 
was   even  Bourdaloue  read  with  more  grace 
and    effect.     In  the   afternoon,  they  would 
stroll  through   the  garden,  sit  in  the  bower, 
or  saunter  along  the  Brandy  wine,  in  pursuit 
of  innocent  pleasure  ;   and    (Sunday  though 
it   was)   they    would    sing,  and    laugh,  and 
talk,  with  great  hilarity  and  glee,  believing 
it  to  be  no  sin   to  be  happy ^  in  the  presence 
of  their  Heavenly  Father — to  whom  all  their 
happiness  and  all  their  hopes  were  gratet^ully 
reterred.      The  balmy  air,  the  limpid  water, 
ihe  fruits  and  the  flowers,  the  sunshine  and 
the  shade,  were  ail  regarded  as  favors  from 
His  hand,  and  eojoyed  in  the  spirit  of  thank- 
ful delight. 

The  French  exile  was  seldom  from  honw, 
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having  made  few  acquaintances  among  the 
neighbors  who  resided  beyond  the  hills  which 
sequeste/ed  his  lonely  dwelling.  An  Easter 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  (in  which,  of  late  years, 
he  was  usually  accompanied  by  his  ever  dear 
Tereseand  their  happy  children,)  and  occa- 
sional rides  to  Wilmington,  was  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  travels.  There  Vv'as  one  family, 
however,  in  the  neighborhood,  of  the  uni- 
versal name  of  Sjiith,  with  whom  the  civi- 
lities  of  a  visit  were  sometimes  interchanged. 
Mr.  Smith  was  an  excellent  man,  possessed 
of  a  sound  understanding  and  a  good  heart. 
Industry  and  economy  had  placed  him  in  easy 
circumstances  ; — causes  and  consequences 
which  are  commonly  visible  m  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  which  Mr.  Smith  and  his  family 
belonged.  Among  the  virtues  peculiar  to 
this  estimable  man,  a  strong  attachment  to 
the  British  crown  shone  conspicuously  above 
the  rest ;  and  no  proper  occasion  was  per- 
mitted to  pass,  without  evmcing  his  profound 
respect  for  the  character  and  conduct  of  his 
Sovereign  Lord,  the  King.  This  tribute 
was  cheerfully  paid,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science ;  for  he  held  it  to  be  a  duty,  incum- 
bent  on  all  men,  to  support,  by  their  peaceable 
approbation  and  obedience,  the  Government 
tinder  which  they  live. 

Mr,  Smith  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
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Sleekly  intrepid  Christians,  who  sought  aa 
eariy  retreat  to  the  asylum  prepared  for  the 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  by  the  benevolent 
enterprise  of  the  inflexible  Penn.  His  father 
(Gideon  Smith)  settled,  in  1684,  near  the 
Brandywine,  in  what  is  now  New-Castle 
county,  Delaware  ;  (the  ever  to  be  loved 
birth-place  of  the  writer  of  this  narrative  ;) 
•which  was  included  in  Penn's  purchase  from 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  then  known  as  the 
"  Territories."  Mr.  Gilbert  Smith,  his 
eldest  son,  and  now  the  neighbor  of  Mens. 
Tallard,  had  greatly  improved  his  patrimo- 
nial inheritance,  and  lived,  as  already  inti- 
mated, in  comfort  and  ease.  This  worthy 
man  was  enjoying  happiness  with  a  second 
wife,  having  lost  the  object  of  his  early  love 
in  less  than  a  year  after  she  had  given  biilh 
to  a  lovely  daughter,  the  only  offspring  of 
their  union.  The  name  of  this  daughter 
was  Rebecca  ;  and,  whatever  novel  writers 
or  novel  readers  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
Rebecca  was  justly  considered  a  pretty  name 
for  a  pretty  maiden,  a  hundred  years  ago: 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Society 
of  Friends,  particularly  in  former  times,  was 
remarkable  for  a  close  conformity  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Scriptures,  in  other  respects 
than  a  practical  adbereac©  to  their  moral 
preceptSk 
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Mr.  Smith,  by  his  second  wife,  had  r  ris 
merous  and  a  promising  progeny,  of  fiv9 
daughters  and  three  sons.  His  present  wif« 
was  a  plain,  thrifty,  and  good-natured  part- 
ner ;  and,  although  greatly  inferior,  in  mind 
and  education,  to  the  first,  still  she  fulfilled 
the  original  destination  of  woman,  and  was, 
in  truth,  a  "  reasonable  companion,  and  a 
helpmate."  In  this  latter  character,  aha 
excelled  ;  for  no  woman  in  the  "  Territories** 
was  more  industrious,  or  kept  a  cleaner  or  a 
Beater  house.  She  had  that  sort  of  taste 
which  is  exhibited  in  uniformity  and  order  ; 
and,  although  she  could  not  say  much,  sho 
could  nevertheless  do  much,  that  was  calcu* 
lated  to  please.  Among  the  many  excellent 
traits  in  her  character,  she  entertained  a  higU 
opinion  of  the  understanding  of  her  husband. 
They  were  both  Friends,  (which  the  vulgar, 
even  to  this  day,  call  Quakers,)  and,  there* 
forcj  harmonized  on  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  any  material  difference  in  rela- 
tion to  which  often  proves  unfriendly,  if  not 
fatal,  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  familiet. 
There  was  also  a  circumstance,  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  fathers,  from  which  they  de» 
rived  mutual  satisfaction,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, tended  to  unite  them  mor©  closely 
together.  Mr,  Gideon  Smith  (the  father  of 
^i?^f  n  Smith)  and  Mr.  Jonas  Lqq  (th$  f«ithar 
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ef  Mrs.  Smith)  had  taken  strong  ground, 
and  made  strenuous  efforts,  to  sustain  Wil- 
liam Penn  in  his  support  of  the  declining 
fortunes  of  James  the  Second  :  and  they  both 
protested  against  the  administration  of  tha 
Government  in  the  name  of  William,  hia 
successor,  whose  right  to  the  British  crown 
ihey  mildly,  yet  firmly  and  positively,  denied. 
And  when  Penn  finally  consented,  after  an? 
•bstinate  though  placid  resistance,  to  recog- 
Bize  the  new  monarch,  Gideon  Smith  an4 
Jonas  Lee  were  the  last  of  the  proprietary 
■ettlera  who  accorded  their  approbation  to 
the  act.  In  this  contest,  Gideon  Smith  had 
acquired  distinction  by  his  unbending  obsti- 
nacy, in  which  he  rather  controlled  the  opi- 
Bioua  of  Mr.  Lee ;  and  thus  secured  his  tiaiid 
co-operation,  as  an  inferior  rebel,  against 
the  piously  hated  Prince  of  Orange.  Th© 
BUperior  stubbornne^js  of  Gideon  was  ever 
afterwards  acknowledged  by  Jonas ;  and 
Gilbert  (the  son  of  Gideon)  often  spoke  with 
jost  pride  of  his  father,  and  the  mfluence  h« 
had  exercised  over  Jonas  Lee :  to  which 
Mrs.  Smith  (the  daughter  of  Jonas)  alway* 
assented,  with  an  unambitioijs  smile. 

This  pious  and  welLreguIate^i  family  lired 
harmoaiously  together,  as  true  Friends ;  ^ot 
the  jwring  tones  of  discord  were  never 
)a«8rd   iT&   their  dwelling.     Rebecca  wa» 
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ti'eat«d  with  great  kindness  by  her  step- 
mother and  all  the  family  ;  although  she  felt 
a  chilling  sensation  about  her  heart,  when 
the  rest  of  the  children  would  call  her  their 
half  sister.  There  seemed  to  be  something 
cold  and  cheerless  in  the  ever  present  con- 
sciousness of  this  imperfect  and  anomalous 
relation,  which,  though  it  did  not  impair  her 
affection,  nor  destroy  her  peace,  gave  a  pen- 
sive tinge  to  the  expression  of  her  smile,  and 
distinguished  her  manners  from  those  of  the 
laughing  group  by  which  she  was  surround- 
ed— to  non^  of  whom,  in  mind  or  person, 
did  she  bear  the  slightest  family  resemblance. 
Mrs,  Smith  was,  in  truth,  an  excellent  step- 
mother, tender  and  kind,  and  strongly  dis- 
posed to  be  just;  and  yet  she  confessed,  to 
her  husband,  that  she  felt  frequently  tempted 
to  be  a  little  unhappy,  when  Rebecca  was 
praised  more  than  Letitia,  (her  own  eldest 
daughter,)  although  she,  for  her  part,  knew 
and  believed  that  Rebecca  took  no  unfair  ad- 
vantages of  her  half  sisters,  and  made  no 
efforts  to  attract  particular  notice.  Still,  she 
said  that  often  had  she  tried  to  resist  these 
little  naughtj^  temptations,  lest  the  Evil  One 
might  unhappily  prevail  over  her  so  far  as  to 
induce  her  to  treat  Rebecca  with  less  kind- 
ness than  her  merits  deserved,  and  a  sense  of 
duty  ©bliged  her  to  ©vince.    In  thi«  delicate 
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of  conscience,  her  husband  imparted  his 
humane  counsels,  and  told  her  that  she  was 
not  accountable  for  the  actions  of  others,  not 
under  her  control  ;  but  by  all  means  lo  keep 
her  temptations  a  secret  from  every  one,  but 
himself — directing  her  to  implore  the  aid  of 
Him  who  had  commanded  his  creatures  to 
"  resist  the  wicked  one,  and  he  would  flee 
from  them  :"  adding  that,  as  the  happiness 
of  the  family  depended  mainly  on  the  har- 
mony of  its  members,  she  must  be  deeply 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  exhibiting  no- 
thing in  her  external  conduct,  that  would 
tend  to  make  Rebecca  feel  like  a  strang&r 
in  her  father's  house.  In  all  this  Mrs.  Smith 
meekly  acquiesced,  and  here  the  conversa- 
tion ended  ;  although  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore they  sank  into  a  refreshing  sleep. 

On  the  next  morning  after  this  conversa- 
tion. Mens.  Tallard  and  Pauline  made  a 
short  visit  to  the  Smiths  ;  and  Pauline  im- 
plored, with  characteristic  earnestness,  that 
Rebecca  might  be  permitted  to  spend  the  day 
at  the  Cottage,  to  examine  the  "  pretty 
things"  her  dear,  good,  old  Francois  had 
brought  from  Wilmington  the  day  before. 
Mrs.  Smith  inquired  if  Letitiahad  not  better 
go  too  ;  when  Pauline  hastily  answered,  that 
Jerome  and  herself  would  come  back  with 
Rebecca.     Whereupon,  Tallard  (seeing,  at 
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a  glancsj  that  Mrs.  Smith  was  anxious  that 
Letty  should  also  go)  insisted  that  it  should 
be  so — that  it  was  his  wish — that  Mrs. 
Smith's  suggestion  was  very  proper,— in 
which  Pauline  as  earnestly  concurred  ;  and, 
after  a  few  friendly  remarks  to  Mr.  Smith, 
the  manly  form  of  the  French  exile,  sur- 
rounded  by  the  children,  glided  with  stately 
dignity  down  the  narrow  ravine  which  inter- 
sected the  Brandywine,  above  the  Cottage. 
The  day  passed  pleasantly  away,  for  Paulin« 
danced,  and  sang,  and  gathered  flowers,  to 
please  her  demure,  though  delighted,  visitors  ; 
and,  loaded  with  little  presents,  and  attended 
by  her  brother,  she  eaw  them  home  m  tho 
evening.  Rebecca  had  a  bouquet^  (a  nose« 
gay,)  and  so  had  Letitia  ;  but  it  was  thought, 
until  Mr.  Smith  decided  to  the  contrary,  that 
Rebecca's  was  the  prettier.  They  spoke, 
with  unwonted  animation  and  delight,  of  the 
vast  piles  of  books,  the  lovely  pictures,  and 
the  many  fine  things  they  had  seen  at  the 
Cottage. 

Mrs.  Smith  also  made  some  friendly  visits 
to  her  French  neighbors  ;  and  was  ahvays 
received  and  entertained  by  Madame  Tallard 
and  her  husband  with  that  affectionate  man- 
ner, which  places  the  humblest  and  plainest 
persons  at  ease,  in  the  presence  of  truly 
dignified    superiority.      The    Tallards  had 
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studied  the  English  language  with  much  suc^ 
cess;  but  still  the  elder  members  of  ths 
family  could  seldom  succeed  in  sounding  the 
*'  A"  in  the  name  of  their  exemplary  neigh- 
bors, which  they  usually  denominated  S?nit, 
or  S?nete,  although  frequent  and  laughable 
efforts  were  made  to  correct  the  error.  Old 
Francois  and  Antoinette  never  eould  get  their 
tongues  round  many  of  the  angles  of  our 
language,  although  Pauline  and  Jerome  often 
tempted  them  to  try,  merely  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  their  blunders. 

Madame  Tallard  treated  the  religious  sen- 
timents of  Mrs.  Smith  with  great  delicacy 
and  respect  ;  although  they  were  entirely 
new  to  her,  and  differed  widely  from  her 
own.  She  would  even  endeavor  to  conform 
to  the  mode  of  speaking  adopted  by  the 
Friends  ;  and,  with  a  sweet  and  engaging 
manner,  say  "  de''  and  "  doic^*  and  "  dine," 
when  in  the  company  of  her  excellent  neigh- 
bor— which  the  latter  soon  understood  to 
mean  *'  thee''  and  "  tJiou''  and  "  thine." 
In  shewing  her  splendid  religious  paintings  to 
her  dear  "  Madame  Smit,"  she  kindly  anti- 
cipated the  usual  objection,  and  put  her  in- 
stantly at  ease,  by  a  pleasant  and  animated 
explanation.  She  said  they  were  not  objects 
of  adoration,  but  veneration,  as  representing 
©riginals,  which  should  be    dear  to    every 
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Ghristiaa  heart.  With  the  most  inipf*;»iiy4 
gestures,  she  pointed  to  the  Crucifixion,  and 
exclaimed,  '*  How  salutary  to  preserve  a 
vivid  recollection  of  that  awful  scene  !  and 
how  delightful  to  assist  the  mind  in  its  pious 
reflections,  by  sensible  objects,  which  mako 
the  impressions  strong,  and  lasting,  and 
deep  !  How  sweet  to  employ  the  powers  of 
genius,  and  the  fine  arts,  in  the  service  of 
Him  who  has  given  us  faculties  capable  of 
enjoying  the  pleasures  thus  imparted  to  tha 
pious  soul !"  She  then  exhibited  to  Mrs. 
Smith  a  picture  of  her  mother,  and,  kissing 
the  dear  image,  she  said  she  loved  it,  because 
it  was  the  likeness  of  one  whom  duty  and  in- 
clination  commanded  her  to  love  and  revere. 
Mrs.  Smith  was  pleased  with  the  explana- 
tion, and  more  pleased  with  the  mild  and 
endearing  manner  in  which  it  was  given  ; 
and,  without  any  controversy,  the  subject 
was  dismissed. 

On  her  return  home,  Mrs.  Smith  commu- 
nicated the  information  she  had  received  to 
l]cr  husband,  who  confessed  that  he  was 
much  pleased  to  have  his  misapprehensions, 
with  regard  to  image  worship,  corrected  ; 
as  it  was  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  his 
life,  never  to  charge  others  with  errora 
which  they  plainly  disavowed, 
i^hortly  after,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
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Smith  on  the  interesting  subject  of  Religion, 
Tallard  frankly  declared  his  respect  for  the 
opinions,  and  even  for  the  honest  prejudices, 
of  all  men.  He  said  he  regarded  Religion 
as  a  subject  of  immense  importance  ;  and, 
therefore,  one  which  no  truly  wise  man  can 
treat  with  indifference  ;  That  his  own  opi- 
nions,  on  this  vital  subject,  were  firmly  fixed  : 
That  this  had  been  the  work  of  time,  of  deep 
thought,  and  patient  and  humble  research  : 
That  he  believed  Divine  Light  would  not,  or 
could  not,  penetrate  the  human  understand- 
ing, unless  the  intentions  be  upright  and 
the  affections  pure  :  That  every  man,  who 
entertained  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  absolute 
correctness  of  his  own  religious  principles, 
or  faith,  was  bound  to  remove  that  doubt,  by 
giving  the  subject  a  serious  and  sincere  ex- 
amination— by  seeking  the  truth  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  well-disposed  heart :  That  Reli- 
gion  is  natural  to  all  men,  although  natural 
religion,  or  the  religion  of  Nature,  is,  of  iU 
self,  inadequate  and  insufficient :  That  a 
higher  code  of  morals  was  revealed  to  man 
than  that  which  is  dictated  by  his  unassisted 
Teaaon,  or  reason  assisted  only  by  external 
and  visible  nature  :  That,  if  God  be  Truth 
itself,  and  Truth  be  one  and  indivisible, 
(which  he  said  he  believed,)  then  it  becomes 
the  4«ty  of  every  man,  who  cannot  r^cpn* 
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i^iia  the  infinite  disparities  presented  by  a 
candid  contemplation  of  the  various  Christian 
ereeds,  to  cling  to  that  which  is  most  coh- 
formable  to  the  unity  of  Truth  :  That  Truth 
was  never  destitute  of  authority  :  That, 
without  authority,  Truth  could  not  exist ; 
andj  without  Truth,  authority  ceased  to  be 
venerable  :  That,  although  Religion  and 
Science  were  often  regarded  as  enemies,  and 
treated  as  such,  still  he  believed  they  were 
friends — kindred  elements  and  truths  of  a 
different  order  ;  jointly  tending  to  convince 
poor  man  of  the  Wisdom,  and  Goodness, 
and  Power  of  his  Creator!  He  concluded 
by  remarking,  that  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God, 
and  Its  fruits  the  voluntary  homage  of  a  puro 
and  humble  heart,  offered  as  incense  at  th© 
lioly  shrine  of  infinite  Goodness,  and  Mercy, 
and  Love  :  and  that,  as  this  homage,  to  be 
acceptable,  must  be  voluntary,  no  man — b« 
human  power — no  human  Government,  had 
a  right,  under  any  circumstances  whatever, 
to  present  its  own  arbitrary  decrees,  as  the 
substitute  or  the  representative  of  that  Reli- 
gion which  came  down  from  Heaven,  and 
whose  Author  is  All-mighty,  All- wise,  and 
All-just. 

iVir.  Smith  was  gratified  on  hearing  the 
liberal  declarations  of  his  learned  neighbor, 
and  remarked;  that  Jiis  observation  ju3tifi©i 
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the  belief,  that  Religioa  has  no  eaemr  mer* 
fatal  to  the  extension  of  her  salutary  influ- 
ence than  iNDiFfERENCE,  or  a  disregard  for 
ihe  interests  and  prospects  of  the  other 
world,  through  a  blind  attachment  to  what 
are  falsely  called  the  pleasures,  the  profits, 
and  the  honors  of  this  :  That  he  believed 
good  men  differed  Jess  widely  in  their  princi. 
pies  and  opinions,  upon  a  fair  and  candid 
comparison,  than  angry  disputants  were  able 
to  conceive ;  That,  at  all  events,  it  were 
better  to  endeavor,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
ID  reconcile  differences,  than  to  make  them 
wider  by  ill-natured  discussion  :  That  the 
gratification  of  a  personal  triumph  in  these 
matters  was  often  more  anxiously  desired 
than  the  triumph  of  truth  :  That  no  being 
could  be  practically  religious,  of  whose 
heart  Charity,  or  christian  benevolence,  was 
not  an  inhabitant :  That  this  was  the  test  by 
which  he  decided  on  the  moral  character  of 
others ;  and  that  that  was  certainly  any 
thing  but  Religion,  which  relied  on  the  sword, 
the  halter,  or  the  gibbet,  for  its  propagation. 
In  all  of  which  Tallard,  with  a  graceful  bow, 
expressed  his  willing  acquiescence. 

The  intercourse  between  these  well-regu* 
3ated  families   was  continued,  from  time  to 
^m9,  with  increased  sati^faetion  to  botk,— 
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Rind  officer  vtere  mutually  interchanged,  aud 
their  intimacy  was  characterized  by  an  af- 
fectionate solicitude  for  each  other's  welfare, 
which  imparted  a  peculiar  charm  to  their  ci- 
Yililies  ;  yet,  although  confidence  existed 
between  them  to  an  unlimited  extent,  there 
was  not  even  the  appearance  of  that  un- 
guarded familiarity  which  tends  to  diminish 
respect.  This  is,  indeed,  an  admirable  cha- 
racteristic in  the  important  diplomacy  of  do- 
mestic intercourse,  which  has  been  too 
frequently  overlooked.  But  an  incident  oc- 
curred about  this  time,  which  deserves  to  be 
noticed  in  this  narrative. 

'Twas  a  lovely  afternoon  in  summer.  Tho 
sky  was  blue,  and  calm,  and  clear  ;  and  the 
mild  breeze  sighed  softly  over  the  bosom  of 
the  water,  rippling  its  surface  into  gentle  un- 
dulations, as  Pauline  and  Rebecca  rambled, 
hand  in  hand,  along  the  stream,  in  search 
of  Jerome  and  old  Francois.  Near  the  out- 
let of  the  ravine,  they  discovered  the  latter 
making  sad  havoc  among  his  brother  worms, 
procuring  baits  for  Jerome's  skilful  hook  ; 
and  Pauline,  after  rushing  on  the  good  old 
man,  to  scare  him  as  he  stooped,  and  having 
amused  herself  with  his  extravagant  though 
good-natured  gestures,  inquired  for  Jerome. 
Francois  pointed  to  a  large  rock,  which 
^\0Qi  put  3om$  di8itar\^f  f/om  the  ihore,  mi 


•aid  her  brother  was  behind  it,  fishing  in  thi 
eddy  formed  by  the  rapid  current,  which 
swept  round  the  angle  of  the  rock.  The 
girls  passed  on,  and  the  old  veteran  pursued 
his  task,  making  a  French  speech  to  every 
writhing  victim  he  threw  into  his  tin  can. 
They  soon  returned,  without  attracting  the 
notice  of  Francois,  whose  once  keen  vision 
time  had  rendered  dim;  and  Pauline,  thought- 
Jess  as  she  was,  proposed  to  walk  out  on  a 
narrow  plank,  which  led  to  the  rock,  and 
thus  surprise  her  brother  by  their  unexpected 
presence.  It  was  a  wild  project,  and  Re- 
becca hesitated  ;  but  Pauline  insisted  the 
more,  and  fearlessly  led  the  way.  She 
reached  the  rock  in  safety,  and,  peeping 
over  it,  saw  Jerome  standing  on  its  projecting 
base,  some  distance  below.  She  then,  si- 
lently but  imploringly,  beckoned  her  timid 
companion  to  venture.  Rebecca  stepped 
twice  on  the  plank,  and  shrunk  back,  agi- 
tated by  her  fears.  Again  she  ventured — 
* — * — and  proceeded  about  midway,  when 
she  was  seen  by  Francois,  whose  involun- 
tary shriek  of  horror  assailed  her  startled 
ears.  It  was  a  wild,  a  fearful  cry  !  IJer 
frame  shook-— her  sight  grew  dim — she  tot- 
tered, and  she  fell »     *     *     * 

Before  Jerome  could  ascertain  the  cause  of 
Francois'  alarm,  Rebecca  roae  before  him, 
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feftjond  the  whirl  of  the  eddy,  and  uttered  a 
piercing  scream,  as  she  was  borne  rapidly 
on  by  the  angry  current.     Jerome,   true  to 
the  first  impulse  of  a  noble  heart,  plunged  in, 
and  swam,  with  desperate  vigor,  to   her  as- 
sistance ;  and,  ere  she  reached  the  Falls,  he 
encircled  her  body  with  one  arm,  as  she  rose 
to  the  surface,  and  clung,  with  the  energies 
of  death,    to  a  friendly  rock,  which  divided 
the  water  above  the  sloping  ledge  that  formed 
the  noisy  Fall.     At  the   base   of  this  rock, 
(for  we  have  been  ofien  on  it,)  Jerome  found 
a  resting-place  for    his  foot,   on   a  shelving 
projection,  in  the  narrow  angle  of  still  water 
which  the  parted  current  could  not  disturb. 
Here  he  was  able  to  support  Rebecca,  until 
he  turned  her  against  the  rock,  and  leaned 
her  over  on  its  flat  surface  ;  and,  grateful  to 
Heaven  for  their  deliverance,  he  sprang  be- 
side  her  prostrate  form,    bending   over  her 
with  anxious  gaze,  to  witness  the  symptoms 
of  returning  life.     He  turned  to  the  southern 
shore,   to  look  for  Francois,  when  his  eyes 
were  greeted  by  the  form  of  his  father,  as  he 
walked  calmly    and   thoughtfully   in  the  di- 
rection  of  the  Falls.  Jerome's  heart  bounded 
with  gladness  at   his  approach.      He  turned 
again  and  again  to  look  for  Francois,  but  he 
«ould  not  see   him  ;  and,  wondering  if  Pau- 
line  had  not  been  with  Rebecca,  he  caughl 
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^!3  father's  eye.  Tallard  hastened  to  thd 
Falls.  He  saw  the  prostrate  form  beside  his 
son.  He  was  calm.  There  was  no  perturba- 
tion in  his  manner.  Yet,  he  did  not  hesitate  ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  on  the  rock. 
He  sav/  it  was  Rebecca,  and  mquired  for 
Pauline.  Jerome  had  not  seen  her.  He 
began  to  explain  what  had  happened.  His 
father  stopped  him  :  he  would  hear  no  details; 
and  taking  Rebecca  he  soon  gained  the 
shore.  He  laid  the  insensible  girl  on  the 
green  bank,  and  returned  for  Jerome  ;  and, 
bidding  him  swim  by  his  side,  they  stemmed 
the  current  and  reached  the  land.  Tallard 
bade  his  son  remain  with  Rebecca,  whilst  he 
ascended  the  stream,  to  seek  Pauline  and 
Francois.  He  found  the  old  man  by  the  out. 
let  of  the  ravine,  leaning  against  a  sharp 
stone,  unable  to  speak  or  rise.  Francois, 
conscious  of  his  own  situation,  pointed  Tal- 
lard's  attention  to  the  rock,  where  he  saw 
Pauline,  lying  fiat  on  her  face.  Hastening 
to  his  child,  he  raised  her  m  his  arms,  and 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  as  he  assured 
himself  that  she  was  alive  and  uahurt.  Pau- 
line gazed  on  her  father,  as  if  she  had  been 
awakened  in  the  midst  of  some  frightful 
dream  ;  and,  inquiring  for  Rebecca,  he  as- 
sured her  that  she  was  safe.  Pauline's  ani- 
mation  soon  returned,  and  she  began  to  con- 
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fess  her  guilt  to  ber  father,  for  having  allured 
Rebecca  to  the  rock.  He  would  not  hear 
her  self-reproaches,  and,  kissing  her  cheek, 
said  he  had  forgiven  her,  before  he  knew 
her  offence.  They  came  to  poor  Francois, 
who  was  just  recovering  from  the  first  effecis 
of  his  fall.  Pointing  to  the  stone  and  to  his 
side,  he  beckoned  to  his  master  to  sloop  ; 
when  he  inquired  for  Raheque.  Tallard 
said  she  was  safe;  when  the  old  man  raised 
his  eyes,  eloquent  with  the  gratitude  of  his 
heart,  to  Heaven,  and  fervently  uttered  his 
customary  "  Grace  a  Dieu  /"  After  remov- 
ing Francois  to  a  shady  seat,  beside  a  mossy 
stone,  Tallard  left  him,  in  charge  ofPauline, 
and  returned  to  Jerome  and  Rebecca.  The 
latter  was  now  partially  restored,  and  Tal- 
lard,  sending  Jerome  to  Fi'ancois  and  Pauline, 
bore  her  in  his  arms  to  the  Cottage. 

The  accident  was  soon  communicated  to 
Madame  Tallard,  who  was  instanily  assured 
of  tiie  safety  of  her  own  children  ;  and  resto- 
ratives were  procured  and  administered,  by 
the  skilful  hand  of  the  French  exile,  which 
speedily  revived  Rebecca  from  a  stupor  re- 
sembling the  lethargy  of  death.  Tallard 
then  made  the  sensitive  Terese  (his  wife)  ac- 
quainted with  the  naisfortune  of  their  poor 
servant ;  and,  satisfied  that  Rebecca  was 
out  of  danger,  he  returned  to  bring  Francois,. 
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PaMline,  and  Jerome  to  the  Cottage.  An- 
toinette  followed  her  master,  to  soothe  and 
assist  her  aged  friend  in  his  affliction. 

Slowly  and  sadly  tliey  returned,  as  the 
sun  was  sinking  to  his  evening  repose.  Fran- 
cois was  supported,  on  either  side,  by  Tallard 
and  his  son.  Pauline  was  walking  pensively 
in  front,  frequently  turning  round  to  bestow 
a  sympathizing  look  on  her  dear,  dear  old 
friend.  Antoinette  mov«d  mournfully  behind. 
Madame  Tallard  met  them  at  the  little  whit® 
gate  that  opened  on  a  narrow  gravel  walk 
which  led  to  the  top  of  the  Cliff.  Francois* 
step  was  feeble.  Sometimes  he  tottered, 
when  he  made  an  effort  to  remove  the  fears 
of  those  who  supported  his  weak  frame- 
When  he  saw  his  mistress,  he  smiled  as  she 
approached.  'Twas  a  sad  smile — the  har- 
binger of  sorrow  ;  for  it  was  soon  succeeded 
by  a  tear.  He  would  speak  :  but  she  gently 
pressed  her  finger  on  his  lip.  Overcome  by 
her  presence,  and  the  recollection  of  long 
years  of  unchanging  kindness,  the  old  do- 
mestic could  not  restrain  his  grief.  He  wept ; 
and  Pauline  and  her  mother  mingled  their 
anguish  with  the  tears  of  their  faithful,  their 
beloved  Francois.  Jerome  was  nearly  un- 
manned by  ihis  touching  spectacle  ;  and  the 
painful  apprehensions  of  Tallard  were  spoken 
in  the  cctlm  •xpresiioa  of  his  eye  Md  the 
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f xed  cdrnpreMioa  of  his  lips.  He  would 
not,  however,  interrupt  this  placid  efFusion 
of  sympathy — this  pious  offering  at  the  shrine 
of  Humanity  ;  a  holy  shrine,  which  the 
world  ■  and  the  world's  rulers  have  so  often 
profaned.  The  same  presentiment  seemed 
to  pervade  every  mind  in  this  little  group  of 
mourners,  as  they  moved  slowly  on  toward* 
the  Cottage.  Francois  intimated  a  wish  to 
stop,  as  he  approached  the  piazza  in  front ; 
around  which  he  had  taught  the  young  vmes 
to  entwine  their  verdant  tendrils.  Tallard 
gratified  his  wish;  and  witnessed  the  old 
man's  smile,  as  his  dim  vision  rested  on  tha 
vines  and  the  flowers,  which  had  been  sa 
long  the  dear  objects  of  his  care.  When 
they  reached  the  piazza,  he  would  turn 
round ;  and  was  again  indulged.  Though 
the  sun  had  disappeared,  his  golden  beams 
still  played  among  the  laurels  which  decorated 
the  majestic  brow  of  the  towering  hill,  whose 
frown  fell  darkly  on  the  surrounding  land- 
scape, and  saddened  its  verdure,  over  which 
the  dews  of  Even  now  began  to  weep.  The 
murmurs  of  the  Brandy  wine  struck  the  listen- 
ing ear,  like  tones  of  mournful  music,  as  the 
feeble  eye  of  the  old  man  surveyed,  for  the 
last  time,  a  scene  which  returning  twilight 
never  failed  to  render  solemn ;  whilst  hia 
sQul  SAlmly  nymp^thiz^cl  with  \h9  deputing 
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spirit  of  Light.  He  was  iodulged  in  a  "  longf 
a  lingering  look  !"  Yet,  though  he  seemed 
to  commune  with  visible  Nature,  on  whose 
charms  his  eye  had  never  dwelt  with  such 
cold  indifference,  his  heart  was  raised  to  Him 
whose  beauty  is  invisible,  or  **  dimly  seen," 
in  these  His  lowest  works ;  and,  casting  a 
fond,  a  longing  gaze  towards  the  deep  blue 
vault  of  Heaven,  he  exclaimed,  with  placid 
rapture:  ^* Mon  Dieu!  Mon  Fere!  voire 
volonte  soitfaite  en  la  ierre,  comme  an  ciel!^* 
'Twas  all  the  philosophy  that  Francois  ever 
knew,  and  this  he  had  learned  from  the  lipa 
of  his  mother  ! 

The  old  servant  was  now  taken  to  his 
I'oom,  and  served  in  his  tu  rn  ;  and  faithfully 
was  all  his  past  fidelity  requited.  Tallard 
examined  his  wounded  side  ;  but  the  principal 
injury  proved  to  be  internal,  and,  from  the 
symptoms,  threatened  to  be  fatal.  Tallard 
bled  his  old  friend,  and  administered  some 
gentle  anodynes ;  after  which,  the  feeble  in- 
valid fell  into  a  calm  sleep,  interrupted  but 
seldom  through  the  night  by  his  pain.  A 
taper  was  lighted,  and  placed  behind  the 
foliage  of  a  flower-pot  on  the  hearth,  whilst 
frequent  tip-toe  visits  were  made  to  the  room, 
to  see  if  he  slept  well. 

But  the  solicitude  manifested  for  the  aged 
sufferer  did  not  prevent  the  inijiates  of  th© 
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Cottage  from  bestowing  their  sincere  gralu- 
lations  ©n  Rebecca,  whose  deliverance  from 
death  filled  all  their  hearts  with  gratitude, 
and  brought  many  a  tear  of  gladness  to  the 
dark  blue  eye  of  Madame  Tallard,  as  she 
gazed  on  the  manly  form,  and  thought  of  the 
noble  spirit  and  generous  chivalry,  of  her 
son.  Jerome,  although  he  did  not  boast  of 
his  achievement,  was  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  admiration  of  his  mother  ;  and  he  felt 
a  secret  pride  when  he  read,  in  the  approving 
smile  of  his  fatker,  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  held  the  act.  But,  when  the  gal- 
lant boy  received  the  thanks  of  Rebecca, — 
conveyed  with  an  humble  sweetness,  indi- 
eating  her  entire  and  voluntary  dependence 
on  his  protecting  arm, — the  loftiest  port  of 
manhood  was  instinctively  assumed,  and  ap- 
peared to  sit  gracefully  upon  him.  There 
was  but  one  thing,  apart  from  the  illness  of 
Francois,  which  obscured  the  bright  joy  of 
this  thankful  group.  This  was  the  conscious- 
criminality  of  Pauline.  Her  father  silenced 
the  accusations  of  remorse,  by  assuring  her 
that,  although  she  was  guilty  of  an  act  of 
thoughtless  and  hazardous  folly, — which  he 
could  freely  pardon,  though  he  could  not  ap- 
prove,— still,  as  her  intention  was  not  to  in- 
jure any  one,  she  should  not  be  heJd  account, 
nble,  either  by  horecJf  or  othera,  for  what  had 
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happened  to  Francois  and  Rebecca.  He 
kissed  the  tear  from  her  cheek,  and,  by  his 
tenderness  and  aulhoity,  soon  soothed  her 
agitated  feelings,  and  she  was  again  happy  ,* 
though  there  was  an  unusual  but  artless  gra- 
vity in  her  manner,  which  added  a  new  grace 
to  her  charms. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Smith  and  her 
husband  made  a  visit  lo  the  Cottage  ;  and  the 
explanation,  by  which  they  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  cause  of  Francois'  illness, 
was  the  first  intelligence  lliey  received  of  the 
Providential  deliverance  of  Rebecca  from  the 
arms  of  death.  Their  gratitude  lo  Heaven 
was  boundless  ;  and  their  afleclion  for  the  in- 
trepid Jerome,  his  sister  and  parents,  was 
great  I }-  increased. 

Mr.  SniJth  and  his  wife  remained  at  the 
Collage  until  Jerome  had  returned,  accom- 
panied by  a  physician  from  Wilmington,  for 
whom  he  had  been  dispatched  early  in  the 
morning,  that  nothing  miglit  be  on)itled  which 
could  piolong  the  life  or  relieve  the  pain  of 
the  old  servant.  The  apprehensions  of  Tal- 
lard  were,  however,  but  too  well  founded  ; 
as  the  physician,  on  examination,  stated  that 
his  recovery  was  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reasonable  hope.  The  whole  family  received 
this  information  with  sincere  sorrow  ;  for 
they  all  loved  Fraicois,  for  his  great  fidelity. 
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sirnpliciiy,  and  goodness.  He  was,  indeed> 
an  artless  old  man — always  cheerful,  and 
promptly  obedient.  His  strange  and  extra- 
vagant gestures,  so  earnest,  so  laughable  and 
odd,  had  often  been  a  source  of  amusement 
lo  Pauline  and  Jerome,  who  had  been  taught 
to  regard  him  with  a  sentiment  of  veneration. 
Madame  Tallard  received  the  assurance  of 
his  approaching  death,  as  a  "  deep  grief." 
He  had  been  the  servant  of  Tallard  long  be. 
fore  his  marriage,  and  had  shared  largely  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  and  loved  his 
master  more  than  he  loved  himself. 

As  the  Doctor  was  about  to  depart,  Fran- 
cois  beckoned  Tallard  to  his  bed-side,  and  in 
a  low  tone  inquired  into  the  import  of  the 
opinion  which  had  been  given  in  his  regard. 
Tallard  hesitated,  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders ;  but  Francois  insisted,  imploringly, 
that  he  should  know  the  Doctor's  decision. 
The  physician  advised  Tallard  to  withhold 
it,  inasmuch  as  the  alarming  communication 
could  only  expedite  the  death  of  the  patient. 
*'  But  he  is  a  christian  and  a  soldier,"  replied 
the  French  exile,  with  an  attitude  and  ex- 
pression  in  which  resignation  and  firmness 
appeared  to  be  beautifully  blended.  "  Do 
as  j/owr  judgment  may  dictate.  Sir,"  rejoined 
the  physician  ;  "  and,  if  you  please,  tell  him 
that  /  say  he  idjl  diCi  and  that  before  the  end 
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often  days!"  Francois  heard  ana  under^ 
stood  his  sentence,  and,  after  repealing  it,  in 
French,  to  Tallard,  he  asked  him  if  the 
Doctor  had  not  said  that,  within  ten  days, 
he  MUST  DIE.  His  master  kindly  assured 
him  that  such  was  the  Doctor's  opinion  ; 
when  Francois  raised  bis  hands,  firmly 
clasped,  towards  Heaven,  and  with  a  smile, 
that  lighted  up  his  time-worn  features,  re- 
peated his  usual  prayer — "  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  ! 
mon  Pere !  votre  volonte  soit  faite  en  la 
terre  comme  au  ciel  !"  That  is  to  say — "  Oh, 
my  God  ?  my  Father  !  thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven  !"  Filial  submis- 
sion to  the  Divine  Will  was  the  great,  the 
leading  principle  which  had  governed  the  life 
of  this  "  faithful  servant ;"  and  from  a  fear- 
less resignation  to  which,  he  derived  his 
greatest  consolation  at  the  approach  o^  death; 
for  his  firm  reliance  on  God,  as  a  Father, 
whose  goodness,  and  love,  and  compassion 
are  infinite,  divested  the  "  grim  monster"  of 
his  principal  terrors.  This,  as  already  inti- 
mated, was  the  only  philosophy  that  Fran- 
cois had  ever  learned.  He  had  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  duties  peculiar  to 
his  humble  station,  and  these  duties  he  strictly 
and  conscientiously  performed.  Beyond 
these  bounds  his  speculationa  never  straysd* 
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Still,  ha  loved  th«  works  of  Nature,  a«  th« 
works  of  God ;  although  he  never 

"  Traced  the  labyrinths 
Of  thought,  association,  passion,  will; 
And  of  the  subtle,  nice  affinities 
Of  matter— its  virtues,  motions,  laws- 
He  never  talked  :  Nor  did  he  talk, 
Familiarly  and  deeply  talk, 
Of  mental,  moral,  natural,  divine  I" 

Bat  he  regarded  God  as  a  Father,  loved  him 
as  a  son,  and  obeyed  His  Divine  Will,  with 
the  affectionate  docility  of  a  child.  This 
constituted  his  happiness  in  life,  and  brighten- 
ed his  hopes  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 

The  Doctor,  having  received  the  kind  ci- 
vilities of  this  hospitable  family,  and  having 
been  requited  for  his  visit,  (which,  he  as- 
sured Mons.  Tallard,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
repeat,)  retired  from  the  Cottage  ;  reassert, 
ing  his  firm  conviction,  that  no  human  power 
could  save  the  life  of  the  old  servant.  When 
Tallard  returned  to  the  room,  Francois  spoke 
of  death  with  composure,  which  was  soon 
succeeded  by  a  slight  agitation,  when  he 
mentioned  the  impossibility  of  procuring  the 
attendance  of  a  Priest.  His  master  and 
friend  endeavored  to  remove  his  fears,  by 
remarking  that,  ''  with  God,  all  things  are 
possible,"  and  that  every  thing  should  be  doua 
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lo  gratify  his  wish.  With  this  assuranc* 
Francois  was  satisfied  ;  and  Tallard  lost  n® 
time  in  dispatching  Jerome  to  Philadelphia, 
on  this  errand  of  mercy.  Mounted  on  his 
father's  sw ift-footed  horse,  ("Old  Charle- 
magne,")  and  leading  a  little  frolicsome  pony 
by  his  side,  young  Tallard  was  soon  out  of 
sight,  bearing  with  him  the  earnest  prayers 
of  the  family  for  his  speedy  and  safe  return. 
The  pains  of  the  old  servant  were  alleviated 
by  every  expedient  that  tenderness  could 
suggest.  Tallard  and  his  wife  and  child 
were  frequently  by  his  bed-side,  for  hours 
together ;  and,  when  they  retired,  their  at- 
tentions were  supplied  by  the  kiodest  assidui. 
ties  of  Antoinette,  whose  sorrow  for  her  old 
friend  was  deep  and  sincere.  Francois  had 
been  her  principal  companion  for  many 
years  ;  and  the  certainty  that  a  final  separa- 
tion was  near  was  painful  in  the  extreme  : 
for,  even  in  the  apprehension  of  this  impend- 
ing afHiclion,  Antoinette  felt  a  sense  of  lone- 
liness, which  is  always  inseparable  from  the 
sorrows  of  a  woman.  Although  she  was  a 
good  and  an  artless  creature,  an  obliging 
disposition  to  communicate  her  thoughls, 
fancies,  and  even  her  dreams,  lo  others,  was 
rather  a  singular  trait  which  predominated 
in  her  character ;  and  Francois  had  beea 
]s$r  patient  auditor  for  Hnany  a  weary  houTj--. 
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roetiviag  her  oommanications  with  ail  th« 
complaisance  of  a  French  Chavelier,  never 
exhibiting  those  symptoms  of  impatience 
which  often  mar  the  pleasures  of  social  in- 
tercourse, in  countries  where  politeness  is 
aot  considered  an  essential  constituent  ia, 
the  production  of  happiness. 

Before  forty-eight  hours  had  elapsed,  Je- 
rom.e  returned  to  the  Cottage,  accompanied 
by  a  venerable  prelate,  whose  presence  was 
greeted  by  looks  and  gestures,  more  eloquent 
than  *'  the  music  of  speech."  He  was 
speedily  led  to  the  room,  and,  whilst  life's 
fitful  taper  still  flickered  in  its  socket,  he 
soothed  the  ears  of  the  dying  man  by  the 
sweet  language  of  hope,  breathed  forth  in 
the  softest  accents  of  his  native  land.  The 
rites  of  religion  which,  according  to  the  faith 
of  his  fathers,  are  usually  administered  in 
extremiSf  were  received  by  the  exhausted 
pilgrim,  as  he  reached  the  end  of  life's 
wearisome  journey  ;  and,  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  to  rest  on  the  succeeding  evening, 
"  EEQUIESCAT  IN  PACE  !"  WES  Solemnly  pro- 
Bounced  over  his  grave.  He  was  buried  on 
a  lonely  spot  that  overlooked  the  Falls, 
whose  loud  roar  has  been  long  since  subdued 
into  silence  by  the  useful  obstructions  which 
Art  and  Industry  have  interposed  to  stay  thd 
proud  «urrent,  muMI  it  has  paid  a  tribute  fet 
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Kh*  wants  and  ncct'ssities  of  man  :  he  wa* 
buried  Oil  a  lonuly  t^levation,  wiiich  divideii 
IIjc  iJiviiie  fioin  ihe  liver  ;  and  a  liltlGSloa« 
cross  uiiikiid  llio  spv)l,  where  the  servani 
ceas'd  lo  hibor  and  the  exile  found  a  home. 

The;  old  Piit'st  remained  a  few  days  a!  th« 
Coltan^t?,  during  wliici)  time  the  visits  of  Mr» 
Suniii  were  unnsij.ili}'  fieqiieiit.  This  occa. 
sioned  some  eniharrassmeiil,  imismiich  as  lh» 
pr«lato  spoke  French,  i'ann  hab.t,  to  thosfi 
wiio  Uiiderstood  th:il  toii^i^ue;  in  addition  t« 
whieh,  his  kii<j\vled<r(;  of  uie  English  hm* 
guage  was  evide^itly  imperfHt.  ^Jr.  Smith 
Was  \c\-y  assiduous  in  his  atl*-ntions  to  hit 
fritnci  TaMaid  <>n  this  occnsion  ;  which  wat 
kindly  ascribed  to  the  maturity  of  his  nienct 
fhip. 

Although  the  life  of  this  venerable  Colorual 
Missiduary  was  ri'plett;  with  strange  and  ift. 
leresting  events,  (iee()Iy  tinged  with  the  color- 
ings Jjf  romance,  peculiar  to  his  charactCft 
we  are  nevertheless  unable,  at  this  time,  lo 
^ratily  thecnnosiiy  ofihe  reader  by  reciting 
4JetaiIs,  io  relation  to  a  man  whos'^  name  we 
cannot  lemt-mljer.  Suffice  it  t<^  say  that,  if 
wo  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  his  mortal  re» 
mains  repose,  in  ilm  grandeur  of  solitudo, 
within  a  few  miles  <»f  Piiiladelphia,  m  th« 
4irtciiun  of  Gcrmaniown  ;  where  " //iC&n^^ 
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graot^^  has  often  attracted  the  eye  of  the 

traveller,  and  fixed  his  truant  thoughts  on  a 
subj(;cl  which  all  men  are  too  prone  to  forget. 
On  the  fourtii  day  afrer  his  arrival  at  the 
Cottage,  this  learned  and  pious  man  look 
leave  of  the  French  exile  and  his  family, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Smiih,  whose  engage- 
ments ied  him,  as  he  said,  at  that  time,  to 
the  City  of  Penn. 

A  narrow  gravel  walk  was  constructed 
from  a  puiiit  near  the  Cottage,  winding  round 
ckis'o  sof  mossy  rucks,  and  ihroii^jh  gentle 
depjess.oas  in  the  stony  soil,  umil  it  reached 
within  a  sh.ort  distance  of  F«-ancoii;'  grave. 
This  solitary  spot  was  surrounded  by  clumps 
oi"  small  cedars,  wiiich  were  reduced  in 
Dumber,  and  so  arranged  by  the  reduction  as 
to  increase  the  grandeur  of  Nature  by  the 
Judicious  assistance  of  Art.  The  stones 
were  removed  from  the  surface,  which  was 
levelled  and  sodded,  within  the  limits  of  a 
regular  square,  which  was  enclcsed  by  a 
neat  fence,  with  a  g^ite  opening  on  the  grave/ 
^"alk,  which  was  continued  round  the  wall  to 
\Vi?i  peak  of  t^ie  Ciiffj  ieavjrig  the  entrance  on 
ihe  side  fon'ing  the  Falls.  Mere  a  large 
flat  rock  extended  to  the  brink  of  tl  e  decli. 
vity.  and  ^i(^v^  a  bench,  or  projection  ofeurlh  , 
immediately  bel^nv,  two  gii^^intic  oaks, 
^lorhed  with  tli©  majesty  of  strength  and  the 
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dignity  of  age,  spread  their  ioftv  branches, 
tind  grew  so  close  to  the  rock  that  a  seat  waa 
erected  a^^ainst  their  sturdy  trunks,  on  \vi)ich 
the  French  exile  was  wout  lo  sit  and  muse. 
This  lonely  grave  was  a  dear,  deiigiiiful 
spot  to  ail  the  inmates  of  tl)e  Collage  ;  and 
here  Friendship  made  (nany  a  secret  ottering, 
hallowed  hytiiat  piety  of  feeling  which  quali- 
fies the  living  for  a  sweet  communion  with 
the  memory  of  the  dead. 

The  many  virtues  of  Francois  frequently 
called  forth  high  and  animated  euloyiums 
from  .Madame  Tallard,  to  which  her  husband 
always  assented,  by  the  simple  yet  compre. 
honsive  declaration  that  his  old  servant  was 
"a  good  man  ;"  although  Tallard  would  not 
allow  any  reference  to  be  made  to  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  his  death — knowing,  as  he 
did,  that  reflections  on  this  subject  v.'e re  cal- 
culated  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  Pauline, 
who  still  regarded  herself  as  u  culprit  Cor 
having  enticed  Rebecca  to  the  rock.  Tho 
intimacy  between  tho  families  of  Mons.  Tal. 
lard  and  Mr.  Smith  was  continued,  with  in- 
creasinfr  satisfaction  lo  both,  and  their  .Oiend- 
ship  became  firmly  cemented  by  their  reci- 
procal kindness  and  mutual  respect.  VVhen 
returning  from  the  Cottage,  Madame  Tallard 
would  accompany  Mrs.  Smith  to  the  grave, 
yard ;  from  one  corner  of  which,  a  little  path 
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wound  round  the  ledge  of  rocks  into  tlie  ra. 
▼ine,  through  which  ihe  road  led  to  the  houso 
of  the  amiuble  Friends  ; — and,  when  th© 
French  lady  would  kneel  down  by  the  grave» 
to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  her  iViend 
often  stood  near,  wiili  silent  respect,  and 
never  questioned  the  propriety  of  her  ft-rvent 
■upplicutions,  althoufjh  she  (Mrs.  Suiiih)  did 
not  believe  in  the  utility  of  prayers  for  tho 
repose  of  a  departed  soul. 

When  Mr.  Smith  returned  from  PhiladeU 
phia,  he  assured  iiis  wifo  that  his  confidenca 
IQ  the  inte.2:rity  o[  Tallard  was  much  in. 
©reased  ;  though  he  did  not  inliniale  that  ho 
had  previously  entertained  suspicions  on  this 
eubject,  nor  did  slie  inquire.  Pauline  and 
Rebecca  were  often  together,  and  the  de« 
jiortment  of  the  latter  towards  Jeron)e>  indi. 
Chted  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  susceptible 
«r  transition  into  a  feeling  more  tender  and 
warm.  Rebecca  was,  indeed,  a  lovely  girl, 
artless,  sensitive,  and  meek  ;  and,  although 
her  vivacity  was  sohk  whrit  increns<  d  by  her 
frequent  intercourse  with  Pauline,  still  ther« 
was  something  pensive  in  her  loveliness,  to 
which  mirth  tended  only  to  add  new  altrac* 
tions,   elegance,  and  grace. 

Jerome  had  nearly  attained  his  sixteenth 
year,  when  his  father  becanie  convinced  thai 
Ihe  period  was  not  distant,   w  hen  it  would  b^ 
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■ecassary  to  strengthen  the  understanding  •f 
his  son,  by  greater  severity  of  study.  Al- 
though Jerome  had  made  as  rr.pid  adyancoi 
in  his  literary  pursuits,  under  the  direction  ot 
his  learned  iatiier,  as  the  .'alter  desired,  vvhos* 
great  and  lea.ding  ohjeet  was  to  preserve  tlit 
punly,  c'fvate  t!ie  toiie,  and  expand  tive  hv- 
Devolent  (iMdiags,  of  his  son;  still  Tallard 
was  not  iuianr.dful  oflhe  danger  of  neglecting' 
the  cultiire  of  the  underytanding,  after  lh» 
heart  has  been  prepar;  d  to  nssjst  the  inleilee! 
in  its  ioriy  aspir.-iiions.  The  cnviiy,  th» 
tigor,  the  chivjihy  i)\  cdiaiaete!',  uhichha 
«-ished  to  imparl  to  the  intrepid  boy,  \vm 
ROW  suffieieDt'y  devr!o;'(^l,  to  .TLithoiize  tb* 
»ppi:cation  of  his  n.ia.i  to  a  more  rigoroiw 
purs-dit  in  the  acqu'isitioa  of  kno'.vio'g". 

Amidst  the  Vyild  scenes  of  Naiure,  k 
•tranger  to  the  low  j^'e.-isures  whieh  resnU 
from  unreKlrjimed  juvenile  intercourse,  th* 
imaginiition  ofJerome  wns  likely  to  predoml- 
nato  as  tiie  supreme  facaliy  of  his  mmd  ; 
egainst  tht;  miistery  of  wiiich,  liis  jiidieious 
father,  although  deeply  imbued  with  ih* 
epirit  of  romance,  w.-.s  anxiotis  to  guard  hi§ 
■on.  For  Tallard  was  uell  versed  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  humnn  heart,  and  deeply 
sensible  of  t!ie  imporumt  jH-iiudple  s«i  i)eauu. 
fully  explained  by  the  "  Minstukl"  ia 
•*  The  Profjress  of  Genius,"  substqaeul  to  tll« 


period  fo  vihlch  our  story  refers.     It  wm 
experimentally  known  to  the  French  exile, 

that 

*'  Fanc)'  encrvntc?,  while  it  snolhs,  the  heart; 
And,  while  il  d  izzh^s,  wounds  the  mental  sight   : 
To  jnj^each  hei;^hteiiin^  cliairn  it  can  iiiijiart, 
But  wraps  the  hour  (>f  wo  in  tenfold  nij^iU  : 
And  often,    \vh(>n  no  real  ills  affrioli;, 
lis  visionary  B^nds,   an  end!ch8  train, 
A-ssiil  willi  e(iual  or  snperior  niiyht, 
And   thro'  tho  throbbinjr   iicart,  and  dizzy  brain, 
Aiid  shivoring  nerves,   shoot  stings   of  niore  than 
njortal  pain." 

Aoii  yet,  without  Fancy,  what  is  life? 
Wiihoul  siinie  nl"  I'm:  piornplitij^s  of  a  roman- 
tic  feciiiL',  \\ui  world,  v.vvn  ;he  k-ained  world, 
njUiil  beronirf  a  great  sialislical  tahle  of  re. 
pulsivo  fads,  o^er  which  iiolhin«j:  btit  sordid 
OP  SL-Kis'i  ctiiiosiiy  C4n  ponder  with  pleasure. 
Facis  ar«  allows. i  to  ho  "  stubborn  things  ;*' 
and  Bune.  hut  a  alu}>born  temper  can  derive 
much  delight  ['voni  an  exclusive  atteniion  to 
such  iinhendin;^  materials.  Sllil,  mor!)id 
seij-sibilily  is  tuore  unrrieiidly  to  a  proper  pnr- 
ior.nnnc-'  ol"  \he  aclivr>  duties  of  lili%  th.-in 
cvi;ii  tiui  d'jtlf'si  luibiis  ot"  ploddiii::  and 
pr*j.>;i;)Lf  :  <i;i(l  'i\ill:nd  wnsawarn  llnf,  boti» 
exlreiUf'S  sliould  b*;  avoultd.  W'ht-n  in-Mijii- 
nary  evils  result  from  s.Misibility  of  leclino-, 
it  Caaaot  bj  doubted  that  the   undoralunding 
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isdifk,  untutored,  and  feeble  ;  and  that  sen. 
sibility  1*3  certainly  morbid,  which  distorts 
tlie  ul)j(.M:ls  of  its  own  soIiciluJe,  mid  deliiilits 
in  the  ohscurily  .-uid  disi)ro|»(ji  lion  nf  tliin*;a. 
Why  acute  Sansibilily  and  latioiiul  Disciimi- 
nutioii  cannot  journey  on  harmoniously  to- 
gether, should  not  be  ascribed  to  an  interdict 
of  Nature  :  for  iaslancesof  character  (rare, 
it  is  true)  might  be  adduced  to  shake,  il'  not 
fatsify,  the  position.  'I'o  reason  without 
feeling,  or  fec^l  witlionl  reasoninfj,  is  lii<.'.  old 
mode  of  operation,  wiiich  has  produc^'d  a 
largo  ainoJMil  of  niisery  ;  \v!iiist  I'.e  i-bi'iiy 
and  the  disposition  to  r^^ilieve  disjcos  have 
been  jx'oponiomtbly  diniiais'.ied  : 

"  And  yet,  alas  I  the  real  il's  of  hfc 
Ch  im  ilie  full  vigor  of  a  mind  I'rejMred,-.. 
PrefiareJ  forpilis'nt,  Ion;:,  lahorioMs  slrif.;, 
lis-  guile  lOxperiencj,  and  Truth  its  jfii.ird. 
\N'e  fir«  on  eirih  as  oiher  men  Ikivu  t'.ircd  : 
Wert^  they  successful  /  Let  us  not  despair. 
Was  dis  ippniii'iiieiil  oft  thoir  sole  reward? 
Yet  s'lall  their  tale  iiistriii:t,  if  it  declare 
Hovv  ihcy  have  borne  ihs  luad  ourselves  are  doomed 
10  bear." 

Tallard,  ronscioiis  of  his  inability  to  exe. 
cute  his  intentions,  in  rejiard  to  the  education 
of  his  son,  without  removing;  liini  from  honjo, 
decided,  witli  a  degree  of  pr.omptifnde  pecu- 
liar to  his  character;  thai  Jcroaiu  shculd  be 
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mni  to  Plnlac?e1phia,  which,  even  at  th»< 
early  day,  was  not  destitute  of  good  schools 
and  competent  inslructers.  Madame  Taliard 
interposed  no  objection- — made  ro  formal  re. 
monstrance  ;  yet,  when  the  subject  of  Je. 
rome's  removal  was  mentioned,  she  was  un. 
able  to  conceal  the  dejection  produced  by  iho 
painful  anticipation  :  and  Pauline  could  not 
restrain  her  tears,  when  the  thought  of  a 
ieparation  passed  over  and  darkened  tho 
brightness  of  her  hopes  ;  for  every  hope  of 
happiness  was  associated  with  the  imagejof. 
her  brother.  Taliard  was  aware  of  the  deep 
wound  which  the  absence  of  his  son  would 
inflict  on  every  heait  in  the  CoUnge  ;  which 
none  would  feel  morn  acutely  than  hi»  own — 
ft  painful  feeling,  which  liis  t^e If- command 
was  scarcely  able  to  disguise.  Although 
the  decision  was  m.ade, — made  upon  due 
consideration, — -and  was,  tlreiefore,  irrevo- 
cable, still  its  execution  vvtis  suspended  until 
the  autumn  of  the  next  year.  In  the  mean 
time,  frequent  consultations,  fn  relation  to 
the  instruction  of  Puulintj,  wort-  \  eld  between 
her  parents,  which  finally  rpsulted  in  a  de. 
termination  to  remove  the  family  to  Phila- 
delphia, that  the  ends  of  tlx-ir  solicituda 
might  be  accomplishe<l,  witi  «n.t  a  painful 
•eparation.  This  intelligenro  was  received 
by  Mr.  Smith,  and  his  estim;.l  !<•  compnnioD, 
nilh  pal)  able  indications   of  .sincere  though 
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pfacid  sorrow  ;  and  the  deep  emotions  •f 
Rebecca's  heart  were  the  more  visible,  by 
the  efrjr:s  she  made  to  conceal  i^.er  anguish. 

Old  AiitoHj'lle,  whose  earthly  existence 
was  niiW  vergif»g  to  a  close,  had  some  troublt 
in  making  up  lier  mind,  whether  the  con- 
lemplattd  removal  would  accord  with,  or 
frustrate,  llio  acromplisliment  of  lier  humble 
projecis.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  tlse  case, 
which  held  her  mind  in  anxious  suspense, 
pendulating  between  the  ^ood  and  evil  to  bo 
expected  rr(jm  tiie  change.  When  &he  died, 
ehe  desired  to  be  buried  by  the  side  cf  old 
Francois,  for  whose  repose  she  seldom  ceased 
to  pray.  If  i^he  should  die  at  Philadelphia, 
how  could  slit  hope  to  he  buried  in  the  lonely 
grave-yard  on  the  Cliff?  And,  il'she  should 
remain  at  the  CuUnge,  how  could  she  expect 
lo  receive  the  consolations  of  religion  in  her 
last  hour?  Who  would  go  for  a  Priest,  to 
udminister  extreme  unction  ?  This  was  a  se- 
rious dilemma.  She  thought  she  could  not 
be  easy  ;i:"ter  death,  unless  her  rcmaint 
■hould  be  interred  by  the  side  of  her  old  com- 
panion ;  and  s'  e  thought  she  could  not  die 
happy,  Aviiheur  the  attendance  of  a  Priest. 
This  perplexing  didicu'iy,  which  had  been 
eommunicatiMl  to  Madame  Tallard,  was  re. 
moved  by  un  assurnnc^  from  her  husband 
Sbftt,  if  Antoi'.ieite  should  die  at  Philadelphiaj 
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a^9  would  have  the  nllendance  of  a  Priest, 
and  her  remains  should  bu  carefully  and  re- 
spectfull)-  conveyed  to  the  depository  whicli 
she  had  selected  as  the  place  ofihoir  repose. 
This  soothed  the  mind  of  Antoinette,  iho 
consummuuon  of  \viio>?e  innocent  desires,  for 
the  camfort  of  body  and  sjuI,  now  rested  on 
th*?  assurance  of  a  man  in  whom  experienco 
had  taught  her  to  confide. 

The  intervening  winier  and  the  succeeding 
tuinmer  passed  rapidly  and  j)kasanlly  rnviiy. 
Pauline  and  Jerome  .-iVriiled  '.hemselves  of 
fcvcry  proper  occasion  to  testify  their  afFec- 
tiointe  reijird  Cof  Rrhecci  Smith;  and 
many  a  pleasant  ramble  aloa::  the  Brandy, 
wine  beguiled  the  fl-'.elit>g  lionrs,  which 
wini^ed  their  way  towards  the  point  of  sepn. 
ration.  Jerome  and  Rebecca  were  frequenily 
together,  and  sometimes  Pauline  w?  s  not 
present,  to  mar,  byhermiit!»,  that  jnys.eri- 
ous  interchange  of  feeling,  whose  ('ear,  de. 
lightfu!  meaning  Nature  ti-nches  ail  herchil. 
drea  to  understand,  without  the  aid  of 
dogmatizing  precepts.  Tallard  madn  ar- 
rangements with  his  neighbor  to  take  charge 
of  the  Cottage,  and  preserve  its  inclosures 
from  dilapidation,  during  his  absence  ;  pro. 
mising  to  make  a  visit  every  summor  to  the 
•weet  retirement  ia  which  he  had  eojoyed  so 
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vitich  hsppiiifss,  find  which  he  still  rfgeirdtil 
as  n  horrc. 

Belbie  the  French  exile  took  leave  of  hit 
friend  Stuili).  reciprocnl  ab>Hiri)iices  ot'fiieixi. 
ship  niul  nguid  were  coaiinliy  iiite'ciinnf^ed, 
with  a  df.'fj)  and  lively  reeling.  -Mi.  Smilli 
said  lluU  he  helie^td^  iher©  could  be.  no  im- 
propriety  in  making,  at  thul  li'ne,  a  confi- 
dential dischsuie,  ri'hiiing  to  mailers  r,a 
wl'.icli  tlu:y  had  been  nDUiualiy  inlere>led  ; 
allhoiigh,  as  he  conceived,  his  (Vicnd  Tailard 
Wijs  nneonscions  of  ihe  irreal  soliciuide  wilh 
which  his  movements  had  been  observed. 
"  Shortly  after  iho  breaking  out  of  ihe  war 
between  France  and  Englanel — between  thy 
sovereign  and  mine,'*  continued  Mr.  Smith, 
'«  it  wns  known  to  llie  Proprietary  (lovernor, 
friend  William  Denny,  that  a  Frencliman  of 
distinction  had  berui  residing  on  the  Brandy- 
wine  fur  some  time;  and,  confiding  in  my 
loyally,  I  was  icC|U<sled  to  waieh  thy  move- 
rrieiits,  injismneh  as  it  was  bfi'ieved  lliat.  th«e 
mi.ijht  meddle  thyself  in  the  Canada  war< 
At  one  tin  e,  it  was  deemed  advij>ahle  to  have 
thee  arrpstcd  ;  whicii  would  have  been  done, 
if  I  i  ad  n<t  L'iven  .strofig  assurances  of  my 
(hep  ( i)i:\  ictio  I  of  tlopeifeet  innocency  cf 
tliv  iifi- and  inlentiors,  lor  which  I  earnestly 
vouched  on  the  t(  stimony  of  my  own  obaer- 
valioa  :  and  this  severe  liieasure  was  accord* 
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Ugly  abandoned.  .  It  was  not,  liowerer, 
«nul  the  visit  I  inadf!  to  Philadelphia,  ia 
company  vvitii  tlio  old  Priest,  tiuit  I  was  en- 
tirely released  from  the  oh^Hgalioii,  which  a 
•incere  lovo  lor  my  sovereign  made  it  a  plea- 
•ure  to  assume.  I  then  stati  d  to  m.y  fiiend^ 
ihe'Govuriioi',  that  i  verily  coi;sid<  red  the© 
ft  quiet  find  vvell-disposed  |iefsf)n,  who  took 
less  intertsl  in  [)oliiics  than  thy  mind  and 
•ducation  might  seem  to  uutliorize  an  Innau. 
tious  ohierver  to  believe.  And,  '•vhen  I 
Yeflected  on  the  generut>ity  and  manliness  of 
thy  son,  in  reseuirii^  Rebecca  from  a  frightful 
#eath, — ^and  being  convinced  of  the  harm- 
lassness  of  thy  intentions, — and,  above  all, 
ths  war  having  been  concluded,  by  the  ce«- 
•ion  of  Canada  to  the  King  of  England,  I 
could  not  realize  the  propriety  of  loisger  re- 
garding thy  strps  with  a  kind  of  vigihmceto 
l^rone  to  degenerate  into  suspicion,  and  99 
tppai^nily  incompatible  wiilt  open,  equal, 
*Qd  magnanimous  iViendship." 

Tallurd  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Mr. 
filrnith,  with  the  utmost  grace  and  sincerity, 
»nd  assured  hiaj  that  rsoihing  was  morp  for- 
eign to  his  intentions  than  o[)position  to  ft 
governmeni  which  affordei.i  him  security  and 
protection.  For  these  he  ctisidered  allegi- 
ance justly  due.  [L;  said  thut  ho  had  sought 
ft  s.ife  retreat  in  the  British  Colonies,  for  rtft- 
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wns  which  it  was  then  unnecestary  to  •»- 
plain  ;  that  he  had  found  the  safety  lie  sought, 
and,  although  he  loved  France  as  the  placa 
of  his  birth  and  the  land  of  his  fathers,  still 
he  loved  the  country  of  his  exile  as  the  honja 
of  his  children,  in  which  the  slumbers  of 
death  would  be  welcome  to  him.  "Yes," 
said  he,  with  unusual  emotion,  "  I  still  lev* 
France  :  I  love  her  people,  her  soil,  and 
her  Government,  but  I  do  not  love  the  error* 
of  that  Government  ;  and,  but  for  tiiese,  I 
would  not  have  known  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Smith,  nor  experienced  that  kindness  from 
him,  wiiich  I  shall  be  always  willing  and 
prompt  to  acknowledge." 

This  conversation  occurred  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  departure  of  Tallard  from  th» 
Cottage  ;  and  some  time  after  Mr.  Smith  had 
returned  home,  (having  previously  agreed  t» 
assist  his  friend,  the  next  day,  in  removing 
his  family  and  goods  (o  a  vessel  at  Wihning. 
ton,)  the  French  exile  made  a  visit  to  th* 
grave  of  old  Francois,  to  muse  and  meditaU 
on  that  lonely  spot.  'Twas  a  still,  calm 
pight,  and  the  moon  was  now  rising  over  tho 
iummit  of  the  lofty  hill  ;  although  her 
bright  beams  had  not  yet  reached  the  mur- 
muring stream,  along  whose  margin  tho 
misty  shadows  floated  in  fantastic  form*, 
As  Tallard  leaned  against  one  of  the  larg% 
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eaki  that  supported  the  seat  on  which  ht 
rested  his  foot, — pondering  on  the  many 
changes  he  had  experienced  in  his  past  life, 
and  unable  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of 
the  future,  which  he  made  no  exertion  to 
sol'/e, — his  ear  was  arrested  by  soft  sounds 
whij^h  proceeded  from  the  banks  of  the 
stream  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  he  recognized 
the  voice  of  his  son,  poured  forth  with  a  de- 
gree of  earnest  tenderness,  which  fixed  his 
father's  attention,  and  compelled  him  to 
listen,  not  without  anxiety,  to  its  full  and 
pathetic  tones. 

As  the  moon  rose  higher  in  the  heavens, 
and  cast  the  full  glare  of  her  mellowed  light 
on  the  waters  of  the  Brandywine,  Tallard 
beheld  Jerome  and  Rebecca,  walking  by  the 
shore,  deeply  agitated  by  the  sorrows  of 
their  approaching  separation.  The  graces 
with  which  the  passion  of  love  nev(!r  I'uils  to 
decorate  its  sincere  and  ardent  votaries,  were 
beautifully  visible  in  the  com.manding  port  of 
Jerome,  on  whose  form  i)is  father's  eye 
rested,  whilst  his  heart  throbbed  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  anxiety  and  delight.  He 
Was  not  disposed  to  censure  his  son,  for  obey- 
ing an  impulse  which  proceeded  frou>  a 
Source  so  holy  and  so  high;  nor  had  he  for- 
gotten the  delightful  delirium  which  he  had 
f»lt  ijo  often  and  so  intensely,  in  that  seasoa 


of  life,  when  the  hefvn*3  ^arm  and  virginftl 
emotions  had  convinced  him  tliat  love  is  in» 
deed  a  neccss,ary  law  of  our  being — without  a 
conformity  to  which,  happiness  can  never  be 
attained  by  ourselves,  nor  imparted,  through 
our  agency,  to  others.  He  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  his  own  diminished  ardor  re- 
vived in  his  son,  although  he  was  aware  that 
it  might  cost  him  many  a  pang  ;  but  he  felt 
more  sensibly  for  the  pain  that  it  would  inflict 
on  the  heart  of  Rebecca. 

When  Jerome  returned  to  the  Cottage,  his 
father  made  no  intimrtion  of  what  he  had 
witnessed,  although  he  took  occasion  to  make 
some  general  remarks  on  the  subject  of  early 
attachments,  shortly  after  the  occurrence 
which  we  have  just  noticed  ;  in  which  he 
displayed  the  ri'jh  treasures  of  his  mind,  in 
connection  with  a  passion  ,  whose  real  phi- 
losophy has  been  but  miserably  understood 
by  the  great  majority  of  men.  The  gross 
and  worldly  notions,  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject,  constitute  much  of  th-at  sort  of  igno- 
ranee  which  entails  permanent  misery  on  the 
children  of  men,  and  fills  the  world  with 
wretchedness  and  vice.  The  low  estimation 
in  wiiich  the  heart  is  held,  by  those  who  so 
often  and  so  vainly  plume  themselves  on  the 
vast  expiinsionof  their  understanding,  is  the 
fufidumcjital  error  to  which  couuiless  social 
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«*ils  may  be  traced  ;  and  this  allusion  is  a*l 
confined  lo  those  who  are  usually  denomi. 
oated  '*  the  vulgar."  Tallard  Wiis  toojudi* 
€ious  as  a  man,  and  too  deeply  impressed 
"with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  as  a  father, 
to  perinit  Jerome  to  adopt  false  opinions  on  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance  ;  and  hence 
he  made  him  acquainted  with  the  true  philo. 
«ophy  of  the  social  feelings,  as  those  feelings, 
in  his  own  bosom,  were  aroused  into  aciion, 
that  they  might  seek  their  proper  objects  of 
indulj^once  and  delight. 

Tlie  liour  of  parting  came  !  The  friendly 
threshold  of  the  dear  Cottage  on  the  CliflT 
was  lo  receive  no  longer  the  daily  impression 
of  the  ehistic  foot  of  Tallard  and  his  son,  of 
Pauline  and  her  mother.  The  vines  and  the 
flowers  that  clustered  round  the  walls  of  the 
lonely  dwelling  were  doomed  to  wither  and 
die  withdut  sympathy,  and  revive  again 
without  injpariing  gladness  to  those  who  had 
never  beh.eld  their  beauties  unaccompanied 
by  a  lively  sensation  of  innocent  delight. 
The  plaintive  music  of  the  Brandywine  wat 
to  be  heard  im  more,  or  at  least  for  a  long 
time;  and  all  the  dear  associaiions  connected 
with  the  retirement  which  virtue,  and  love, 
and  fti'.mdship  had  rendered  so  sweet,  were 
now  to  be  interrupted  :  and  hence  we  need 
BOt    marvel   that  evcy  heart,  in    this  liul* 
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irroup,  WAS  sad.  Antoinette  wept  alouc',  as 
she  returned  from  a  last  visit  to  tiio  grave  of 
her  old  fiiend.  Madame  Tallard  grieved  in 
the  dignity  of  resignation.  Pauline  and  Je- 
rome felt  that  they  were  indeed  leaving  their 
home  ;  and  there  was  something  portentous 
in  the  silent  sorrow  of  the  exile,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  world  forbade  him  to  hcp« 
for  more  happiness  on  earth  than  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  the  Cottage.  Mr.  Smith  and 
his  Wife  now  arrived,  to  assist  their  dear 
neighbors  in  removing  to  Wilmington  ;  and, 
all  things  having  been  previously  arranged, 
thev  left  the  lovely,  the  lonelv  Cottage  on 
theCliff. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  September, in  the 
year  1770  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  friends 
})arted  on  the  wharf  at  Wilmington,  where 
Mrs.  Smith  remained,  fondly  gazing  at  the 
vessel  which  carried  her  loved  neighbors  from 
her,  until  the  canvass  disappeared  round  lh« 
bend  of  the  channel  which  conducts  the 
waters  of  the  Christiana  to  the  broad  bosom 
i){  the  Delaware.  The  name  of  Tallard 
was  frequently  mentioned  round  the  fireside 
of  Mr.  Smith,  and  always  wiih  affection  and 
respect.  The  sorrows  of  Rebecca  were 
xJeeply  pictured  in  her  mild  and  engaging 
countenance,  acd  increased  her  loveline«s, 
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h  wfi.«,  however,  believed  by  her  futh-cf, 
(the  accuracy  of  whose  judgment  had  never 
boeo  qu^islioned  by  his  Wife,)  that  Fvebecca 
iorrowed  for  Pauline,  her  Jiveiy  conipanion  ; 
for  she  was  never  suspected  of  feeling  a  sen- 
timent  more  tender  than  gratitude  for  Jerome, 
whoso  generous  arm  had  re.^^cued  her  from 
the  cold  grasp  of  death.  Still  she  grieved 
■with  a  woman's  grief,  and  never  ceased  to 
contemplate  the  dear  image  of  her  deliverer^ 
reflected  on  r,l emory's  unbroken  mirror,  frotu 
the  deep  devotion  of  her  pure  heart. 

After  a  short  and  pleasunt  passage,  Ta)- 
lard  and  his  family  arrived  safely  at  Phila- 
deipiiia,  where  a  handsome  and  comfortablt* 
building  had  been  previously  engaged  to  re- 
ceive  tiitm  ;  and  in  a  few  days  Jerome  was 
sent  to  the  best  school  in  the  phice,  where  ho 
soon  acquired  distinction,  and  was  regarded 
with  high  expectation  by  his  learned  precep- 
tor, whose  experience  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cover  the  gmat  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  carellil  preparation  of  the  mind  for 
that  culture  which  is  to  be  rewarded  by  a 
rich  harvest  of  knowledge. 

Allhcugh  Tallard  and  his  wife  had  been 
long  separated  from  the  attractions  of  gay 
and  fashionable  society,  still  time  and  seclu- 
sion had  effected  no  change  in  the  elegance 
of  iheir  manners ;  and,  although  they  were 
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cow  considerably  advanced  in  life,  they  yet 
possessed  a  vivacity  of  feeling,  a  biioyancT 
of  spirit,  a  sirr.j^licity,  a  purity  and  artless- 
ness  of  mind,  so  exquisitely  blended  v/i;h  all 
tho  graces  of  good  breeding,  which  seemed 
fo  repel  the  austerities  of  age,  and  rendered 
them  as  agreeable  abroad  as  they  v/Gr« 
happy  at  home.  Madame  Tallard  was,  in- 
deed, a  lovely  woman  ;  and  Hever  v/ere  vir- 
tue aiid  inteliigpnce  guarded  by  a  more  be- 
coming dignity,  than  that  which  charac- 
terized the  engaging  manner  of  this  excellent 
and  attractive  laJy. 

At  the  time  to  which  our  stoiy  relates, 
there  were  many  respv;ciable  French  fami. 
lies  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  th.en,  as  at  this 
day,  much  of  the  chaste  elegance  of  that 
unrivalled  cily  resulted  from  the  counties* 
ciiaims  and  attractions  with  which  th« 
r'rench  never  fail  to  decorate  the  avenues  of 
•ocial  life.  Taiiard  was  scon  recognized  by 
some  of  his  countrymen;  nor  was  it  longf 
until  it  was  known  in  France  that  ho  was 
glill  among  the  Iivinfi: — a  circumstance  v/hich 
imparted  uus-peakahle  satist'lictiiui  to  those 
who  remembered  liim,  as  Friendsl-ip  is  wont 
to  remeniber  tl:e  dead.  Why  it  was  that 
'J'allard  had  not  apprised  his  distant  friends 
of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  was  a  subject  of 
estonishment    v.hich    none    could    explain* 
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SufficQ  it,  however,  to  say,  that  ho  rningled 
with  the  gay  and  the  fashionable  society  of 
IMiiiadelphia,  who  manifested  a  kind  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  distinguished  stranger  ; 
and  as  he  would  move,  in  the  majesly  of 
grace,  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  or 
bow  to  a  lady  ambitious  of  his  smile,  many 
an  anxious  and  scrutinizing  gaze  was  fixed 
upon  him,  as  if  to  penetrate  the  veil  which 
seemed  to  envelope  the  mysteries  of  his  fate. 
Tliere  was  something  so  sincere,  so  artless^- 
and  withal  so  dignified  and  commanding,  in 
his  depol^ment,  that  none  could  regard  him 
with  indifference,  approach  him  without  re- 
spect, or  associate  with  him  without  feeling 
a  lively  sentu-nent  of  esteem.  And,  in  the 
gay  circle,  Madame  Tallard  was  the  very 
perfection  of  a  lovely  woman,  whose  dispo. 
sition  to  please  and  be  pleased  was  a  charm- 
ing  manifestation  of  that  pure  and  practical 
benevolence  on  which  true  politeness  is 
founded,  guarded  by  a  natural  sense  of  pro- 
priety, which  i)resides,  like  a  vigilant  sen- 
tinel, over  good  manners. 

Parents,  so  well  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  social  refinement, 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  improvement 
which  well-regulated  intercourse  with  the 
world  would  impart  to  their  children  ;  and 
hence  the  motive  which  led  them,  more  fre« 
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quently  limn  they  would  have  othervfise  de- 
sired, into  the  scenes  of  fashion  and  pjea- 
8ure.  PauHne,  true  to  the  instincts  of  the 
faculty  of  imitation,  had  appropriated  to 
lierself  many  of  the  graces  of  deportnneni 
which  adorned  her  mother  ;  whilst  Jerome's 
manners  possessed  nearly  all  the  propriety, 
without  the  apparent  severity,  which  distin- 
guished his  father's  dignity,  in  his  hours  oi 
relaxation, — when  the  gaiety  of  ccmmofi 
men  is  so  apt  to  degenerate  into  offensive  fa- 
miliarity. To  pass  from  retirement  and 
study  to  tliose  assemblies  over  whose  thought- 
less deliberations  Levity  is  permitted  to  pre- 
side, without  undergoing  something  like  a 
radical  change  of  character,  is  a  hifjh  privi- 
Jege,  wliich  noticing  but  rigid  discipline  can 
impart.  'Vn  preserve  dignity  without  aus- 
terity, and  to  relax  the  mind  without  sinking 
into  folly,  em.braces  a  principle  which  was 
duly  considered  by  Tallard,  in  forming  tiie 
character  and  expaiuting  the  intellects  of  iii* 
chi!dr(:n  ;  and  this,  he  w£-s  well  assured, 
rould  be  accomplished  only  by  jjreserving 
the  purity  of  their  r.fi'cctions,  and  properly 
estimating  the  i:bjecls  of  their  desires.  Hap- 
piness and  true  politeness  are  so  inlimateiy 
connected,  that  Tallard  traced  them  to  the 
same  principle  of  self  denial,  which  proves 
ihat  ir.an  was  made  for  society  :  for.  v.ilhout 
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a  regard  for  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
others,  no  man  can  be  either  polite  or  happy. 
The  man  who  would  appropriate  every 
thing  to  himself,  is  no  belter  than  a  barbarian; 
and  the  man  who  consults  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  others,  presents  a  fair  claim  to  in- 
suve  the  consideration  of  his  own.  Although 
Americans  by  birth,  the  French  character 
perceptibly  predominated  m  Jerome  and 
Pauline  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  to  tha 
contrary,  it  is  nevertheless  believed,  that  no 
people  have  cultivated  the  arts  of  pleasing 
witn  more  saccess  than  the  French  :  nor 
will  it  be  hastily  admitted,  that  duplicity 
forms  a  prominent  trait  in  their  character. 

When  the  French  exile  removed  to  Fhila- 
dolphia,  and  for  some  time  previous  to  that 
period,  the  most  important  political  discus- 
sion, that  ever  commanded  the  attention  of 
mankind,  began  to  arouse  all  tiie  energies 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  Colonies  ; 
and  in  no  portion  of  tlie  British  empire 
were  the  principles  involved  in  that  contro- 
vorsy  more  closely  scrutinized,  tliun  at  Plii- 
hidelphia.  History  can  furnish  no  parallel 
which  will  accord  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  that  great  and  memorable  struggle. 
Jerome  Tallard  soon  imbibed  the  feelings 
nnd  sentiments  which  pervaded  the  breasts 
of  hi3    schoolfellows    and     associates,    aud 
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£red  their  souls  with  a  love  of  liberty  ;  and 
this  Hberty  was  not  an  ideal  blessing,  a  spe- 
culative good,  but  a  high  and  sacred  privi- 
lege which  they  had  always  enjoyed,  and  for 
the  preservation  cf  whicli  no  sacrifice  would 
be  considered  too  painful  or  severe.  This 
gallant  boy  was  thus  educated  in  the  school 
©f  Liberty.  Liberty  was  his  birth-right  : 
he  had  breathed  her  spirit  from  his  child- 
hood, on  the  wild  shores  of  the  Brandy  wine. 
It  was  this  spirit  which  had  imparted  vigor  to 
his  mind  and  elasticity  to  liis  jimbs  ;  and,  la 
the  first  comprehensive  view  which  that 
Riind  was  destined  to  take  of  the  great  thea- 
tre  of  human  action,  he  beheld  Liberty 
braving  the  menaces  of  the  Oppressor. 

The  reader  will  not  marvel  when  he  bs- 
holds  such  a  youth  imbibing  the  lofty  enthu- 
siasm of  such  a  cause.  His  father  had 
removed  to  Philadelphia  to  advance  his  som 
in  the  flowery  paths  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge. His  pursuits  were  literary  ;  and 
aever  did  Literature  assert  her  power  with 
more  brilliant  success,  than  in  the  cause  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  True,  true,  in- 
deed,  the  Heroes  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion were  brave  men.  In  vain  may  we 
search  for  their  equals  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. Their  courage — their  valor — their 
intrepidity — their  self-devotion,  fill  the  cainds 
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©f  those  %vho  contemplate  the  eTents  of  that 
glorious  war  with  a  moral  grandeur  of 
thought,  which  imparts  to  recent  history  all 
the  sombre  magaificenceof  remote  antiquity  : 
but  stiil  the  assertion  is  not  hazardous,  that, 
without  the  aid  of  the  literature  of  that  day, 
— without  the  mighty  aid  afforded  by  the 
p<5n  and  the  Press,  in  preparing  the  minds  of 
the  colonists  for  the  last  appeal  that  could  be 
heard  by  the  stupidity  of  prostituted  Power  ; 
without  this  preparation,  it  is  not  hazardous 
to  say,  that  the  result  would  have  been  very 
different  from  what  it  was,  and  from  what 
results  must  ever  be,  when  means  are  not 
adapted,  with  rational  precision,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ends  proposed. 

Never  did  Reason  and  Enthusiasm  co- 
operate v/ith  more  harmony  than  in  the 
struggle  which  gave  birth  to  thi?  Republic. 
AH  the  habits,  thoughts,  and  principles  oftho 
people  were  favorably  inclined  towards  a 
continuance  of  ''  the  forms  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  :"  and  all  their  Pkeju- 
mcEs,  like  timid  ser^tinels  round  the  citadel  of 
Order,  took  alarm  at  the  first  approach  of 
even  the  loftiest  virtue,  which  did  not  appear 
under  an  antiquated  garb.  Nor  would  we 
be  understood  as  denouncing  those  prejudices, 
which  grow  up  like  shrubbery  about  the 
parterre  of  Virtue  ;  although  they  ofteo  re. 
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lain  their  verdure  and  their  strcngl]),  and 
flourish  in  wild  luxuriance,  until  they  sufTo- 
cate  the  virtues  they  were  intended  to  pro- 
tect;  and  continue  to  bloom  like  evergreens 
round  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead. 

The  prejudices  of  the  American  colonists 
were  all  on  the  side  of  authority  and  order  ; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  convincing  such  a 
people,  thai  order  is  invaded  when  justice  is 
infringed  ;  and  that,  when  authority  defiles 
the  ermine  of  justice,  authority  becomes  the 
enemy  of  order,  and  must  answer  to  a 
higher  Power  for  the  abuse  of  a   holy  trust. 

Never  were  the  elements  of  human  gov- 
ernment  analyzed  with  more  accurate  origi- 
nality  than  by  the  sagss  of  our  unrivalled 
Revolution.  Unlike  the  Oracles  of  Juris- 
prudence in  other  countries,  who  claimed  di- 
vine paternity  for  every  abuse,  whose  origin 
transcended  "  the  memory  of  man" — and 
thus  converted  a  sacred  veneration  for  an- 
cient usage  into  a  potent  auxiliary  for  the 
support  and  propagation  of  injustice  and 
error;  holding  the  immortal  mind  of  man  in 
base  subjection  at  the  footstool  of  despotic 
cruelty  and  drunken  power  :  Unlike  these 
Oracles  of  Law,  the  fathers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion  carried  their  researches,  with  holy 
reverence,  to  the  Throne  of  Heaven,  and 
vlaimed  from  an  all-just  God  tho  privilege  of 
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pursuing  the  "  happiness"  for  which  th«y 
were  created,  by  a  proper  exercise  of  all  thtj 
powers  with  which  tiiey  were  endowed.  By 
a  process  of  sublime  analysis,  they  con. 
sidered  God  as  the  Author  of  Government, 
man  as  the  subject  of  Jrovernment,  and  hap- 
piness as  the  end  of  Government  ;  which, 
acting  on  a  free  agent,  cannot  produce  his 
happiness  without  his  consent.  What  aa 
awful  view  of  the  high  responsibility  of  man  ! 
When  his  will  is  to  govern,  by  the  permis- 
sion of  Heaven,  how  important  that  that 
will  should  harmonize  with  the  requirements 
©f  Justice,  and  Reason,  and  Truth  !  The 
scope  and  tendency  of  the  Divine  Law,  as  a 
brilliam  comment  on  the  Law  of  Nature,  is 
to  make  man  happy,  by  making  him  rRsa. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  he  who  sins  against  the 
law  of  order,  enacted  by  Justice  and  ex- 
plained by  Truth,  mars  the  first  principle  of 
human  happiness,  abuses  the  freedom  de- 
rived from  God,  and  rebels  against  tho 
Fftther  of  mankind,  by  inflicting  an  injury 
©n  the  objects  of  His  paternal  care. 

But  we  would  not  speculate  with  too  much 
freedom  on  a  subject  so  profound.  Our  only 
object  is  to  shew  that  the  principles  of  human 
liberty  were  well  understood,  and  discussed 
with  matchless  ability,  by  the  fathers  of  the 
revolution  ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  th««© 
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principles  was  imbibed,  by  young  Tnllard, 
wiUi  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  worthy  of  the 
generous  fervor  of  his  soul. 

For  splendid  models  of  strong,  vivid,  an^ 
rnanly  eloquence,  the  student  of  style  nmy 
Rdvert  to  the  writings  of  that  day  with  sin- 
gular  profit  and  delight.  All  that  is  chast« 
and  elegant,  lofty  and  argumentative,  cah« 
and  persuasive,  terse  and  playful,  vigorous, 
strong,  and  logical,  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Lee,  Jefferson,  Dickinson,  Bland, 
Nicholas,  Adams,  Rutledge,  Livingston, 
Jay,  Franklin,  and  Paine  ;  not  to  speak  of 
the  countless  addresses,  petitions,  remoji- 
strances,  and  memorials,  which  could  sway 
the  towering  understanding  of  Burke,  and 
Chatham,  and  Fox.  The  sages  of  the  r^'- 
volution  held  truths  to  be  "  self-evident," 
which  startled  tl»e  ear  of  Tyranny,  and 
shook  the  thrones  ofDespotism  to  iheir  deep- 
est foundations.  Amidst  tlie  discussion  of 
these  portentous  truths,  and  the  practical 
conclusions  to  which  they  led,  the  mind  of 
young  Tallard  was  expanded,  as  he  grew 
into  the  majesty  of  manhood,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  father  who  would  not  check, 
but  regulate,  the  ardor  of  his  lofty  spirit. 

The  French  exile,  who  was  an  ardent 
friend  to  the  cause  of  rational  liberty,  parti, 
eipated,  in   a  becoming  manner,  in  the  dis- 
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cussions  which  animated  the  circle  in  ^Lich 
he  moved.  In  his  sumnier  visits  to  iha 
B] and}  wine,  he  assured  himself  of  the  pro- 
gress wiiich  his  children  had  made  in  their 
studies,  and  in  the  government  of  their  feel- 
ings, by  observing  the  ficihiy  with  v/hich 
tliey  reiurned  to  the  simple  enjoyments  of 
their  younger  years. 

Pauline  had  taken  lessons  in  various  useful 
end  ornamental  branches  of  female  educa- 
tion, and  fully  satisfied  the  expectations  of 
lier  motljer  ;  in  whoso  accurate  and  culti- 
vated judgment  Tallard  reposed  with  a  firm 
and  unshaken  confidence,  v/hich  had  re- 
ceived the  fullest  confirmation  of  time.  Tha 
mora!  instincts  of  Pauline's  heart  had  been 
well  trained  ;  (for  this  is  the  only  term  in  our 
language  that  conveys  an  adequate  e.xprcs. 
sion  of  the  idea  ;)  the  feelings  of  her  heart 
were  all  trained  to  prompt  obedience  in  the 
»5orvice  of  Virtue.  Sb.a  liked  and  disliked 
nccording  to  the  instinctive  attractions  and 
lopulsions  of  moral  beauly  and  deformity, 
and  was  never  permitted  to  reason  with  temp- 
tations. Her  parents  believed  that  a  correct 
KosAL  TASTE,  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  of  Christian  excellence,  is  thu 
highest  intellectual  perfection  ,  of  woman  ; 
and,  when  her  sensibilities  shrink,  without 
reflection,  from  the  appearanco  o^  vice,  the 
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securities  of  her  virtue  are  increased.  But, 
perhaps,  some  ancient  lady  may  wipe  the 
mist  from  her  spectacles,  and  inquire — "  Is 
It  not  proper  that  girls  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  the  world,  to  en- 
able them  to  guard  against  its  snares  ?"  if, 
by  the  "  v/aj-s  of  the  world,"  the  venerable 
matron  would  be  understood  to  mean  its 
rices,  experience  hath  shewn  that  the  m.oral 
susceptibilities  of  the  female  heart  have  been 
greatly  impaired  and  contaminated,  by  a  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  even  the  theory  of 
evil.  Here  there  is  no  medium,  although 
there  is  always  a  difference  in  the  degrees 
of  guilt.  The  fatal  error  of  Eve  consisted  in 
a  presumptuous  reliance  on  her  ability  to 
reason  with  temptation,  and  parley  with  the 
Devil.  And  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
that  a  knowledge  of  evil  was  presented  by 
the  Tempter,  in  this  memorable  instance,  aa 
an  inducement  to  allure  the  mother  of  man- 
kind  from  the  innocence  which  constituted 
her  happiness,  and  imparted  every  charm  to 
th«  bowers  of  Eden. 

But  this  is  argument,  instead  of  narrative:, 
and  we  must  net  argue  :  although  it  may  bo 
well  to  say  that,  if  perfection  cannot  be  at- 
tained  in  this  world,  by  any  system  of  educa- 
lion,  it  is  nevertheless  proper  to  approach 
perfection  as  near  as  may  be,   as  that  is  ad- 
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Fniitcd  to  b-3  the  fiiial  consummation  of  hu- 
man virtue  ;  nor  doe3  the  fact,  that  there  it 
no  absolute  security  for  attaining  this  object, 
lurnish  any  thing  Hke  an  adeo^uate  reason  for 
relaxing  tiie  vigilance  with  v»'!iich  il  should  be 
pursued. 

Nor  were  the  expectations  of  the  exila 
disappointed  with  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  his  son  ;  although  he  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Jerome  would  be  greatly  distin- 
guished as  a  mere  scholar.  His  intellect 
was  acute  and  vigorous,  and  lie  was  notdefi. 
cisnt  in  his  application  to  the  studies  in  which 
he  was  engaged  ;  but  still,  (to  use  the  Ian. 
guagG  of  a  Isarned  medical  Professor  in  tho 
University  of  Pennsylvania,*)  there  f^as  a 
davelopement, — "  a  manifesiation  of  th» 
heart,"  in  young  Tallard,  which  predisposed 
him  to  pursuits  more  active  and  exhilarating, 
than  cultivating  a  close  acquaintance  with 
the  frigidities  of  abstract  science.  The  time 
and  place,  in  v»'hich  lie  commenced  a  regular 
routiae  of  s'udy,  were  not  favorable  to  a  se- 
vcre  and  formal  prosecution  of  such  a  design. 
Mere  scholars  are  seldotn  the  offspring  of 
revoluiionary  times  ;  aiihough,  in  lliO  in- 
stance now  considered,  the  principles  of 
which    Jerome   acquired   a   thorough  kncw« 

*  Dii.  Jackson. 
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Itdge,  at  Philadclpliia,  wore  of  tnoic  prRcH- 
cal  importance  ic  mankiiid,  tiu'in  ail  ihd 
learning  vviiich  could  iiave  adorned  the  spe- 
culations of  centuries,  amid  the  groves  of 
acience,  ofjeisure,  and  repose. 

During  the  sumtiier  visits  to  the  Cott&ye 
on  the  ClilF,  young  Tallard  frequently  met 
Rebecca;  and  it  was  not  marvellous  that 
their  early  attachment  should  ripen  into  full 
maturity,  and  thut  Tove  should  become,  in- 
deed, the  pure  element  in  which  they  "  lived, 
and  moved,  and  had  their  being."  Thejf 
met,  and  often  by  nmocent  assignation,  to 
indulge  irr  those  delightful  feelings,  those 
lovely  dreams  and  enchanting  reveries, 
which  nothing  but  the  mere  foolishness  cf 
after  wisdom  can  ever  induce  the  human 
heart  to  forget.  In  th's  case,  r.o  parental 
mandate  harl  forbidden  Jerome  to  love.  The 
object  of  Tallard  wus  to  make  h.is  children 
rationally  happy  ;  and  love  is  the  very  es- 
eence  of  rntional  delight.  In  opposition  to 
this  semiment,  no  respect  is  due  to  the  ru- 
thority  of  philosophers,  from  Bacon  down  to 
the  stupidest  executioner  of  human  feeling. 

The  opinions  heretofore  entertained  of 
Jerome,  by  Mr.  Smith,  underwent,  how- 
ever, a  very  unfavorable  change,  when  the 
latter  avowed  the  revolutionary  doctrine* 
which  he  had  imbibed  at  Philadelphia  ;  aor 
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could  he  withhold  an  expression  of  his  suf 
prise  that  a  man,  so  good  and  sensible  as  Mr. 
Smith  admitted  his  friend  Tallard  to  be, 
should  allow  his  son  to  become  attached  to 
principles  so  unfriendly  to  order.  The  ex- 
ile, on  these  occasions,  would  shrug  up  hit 
shoulders,  and  observe  that  Jerome  should 
not  regard  the  wrongs  of  his  country  with 
phlegmatic  indifference  ;  and,  \vhilst  he  re- 
spected  Mr.  Smith's  attachment  to  bis  Sove- 
reign,  still  he  mildly  insisted  tbat  great  con- 
fiideration  was  due  to  the  rights,  interests, 
and  happiness  of  the  subject. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  the  frequent, 
though  gentle,  altercations  which  ensued  on 
^his  subject  between  these  friends.  Towardi 
Jerome's  opinions,  however,  there  v/as  a  se- 
verity manilested  by  Mr.  Smith,  which  wai 
p;^inful  to  Rebecca  ;  and,  when  the  young 
republican  cornered  the  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious royalist  in  argument,  the  latter  was  too 
prone  to  violate  the  meekness  of  his  charac 
ter  and  profession.  Mr.  Smith  could  never 
be  persuaded  that  the  Colonists  were  justifi- 
able  in  resisting  the  authority  of  the  parent 
Government ;  and  always  asserted  that  tha 
*'  Stamp  AcC^  was  too  contemptible  and  Iri- 
fling  an  impost,  to  authorize  the  expression 
of  a  murmur. 

Iramediatelv  after  the  visit  of  the  Tailard* 
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to  the  Brandywine,  to  which  we  hare  just 
referred,  the  memorable  Congress  of  1774 
assembled  at  Philadelphia  ;  and  Jerome,  in 
common  with  the  young  men  of  the  place, 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  deliberations 
of  that  truly  august  and  patriotic  body. — 
The  wisdom,  the  virtue  and  firmness  of  this 
assembly  made  an  impression  on  the  popular 
mind,  which  despotism  could  never  hope  to 
efface.  All  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  the  governors 
and  the  governed,  were  freely,  carefully, 
find  sternly  considered.  The  true  value  of 
the  principle  of  representative  democracy 
was  made  apparent  by  the  harmonious  action 
of  this  illustrious  Congress.  The  strength 
and  determination  of  the  Colonies  were  here 
fully  ascertained  ;  and  the  public  under- 
standing was  indelibly  impressed  with  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  infinite  importance  of 
united  action,  in  the  struggle  which  was  them 
clearly  foreseen. 

The  addresses  v/hich  proceeded  from  the 
Congress  of  '74,  to  the  British  sovereign,  1*3 
well  as  those  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies,  were 
distinguisoed  by  a  sacred  veneration  fcr 
tru^h  and  justice.  The  rights,  interests,  and 
determinations  of  the  Colonists  were  set 
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forth  in  clear  and  explicit  terms.  These 
addresses  were  characterized  by  a  command, 
ing  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  a  dignity  of 
style,  to  which  nothing  but  the  stupid  lethar- 
gy of  power  could  have  been  insensible. 
The  holy  cause  of  rational  Liberty  was 
never  presented  to  the  understanding  and  the 
hearts  of  men,  embellished  with  more  at- 
tractions.  The  people  of  the  Colonies  had 
not  been  goaded  into  resistance,  by  actual 
sufferings.  The  parliamentary  declaration 
which  accompanied  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act, — the  bare  assertion  of  the  right  lo  tax 
the  Colonies,  led  to  the  discussion  of  abstraet 
principles,  which  diffused  a  general  know- 
ledge of  all  the  rights  of  civilized  man  ;  and 
a  power  was  put  in  motion,  which  would 
have  regenerated  the  British  empire,  if  a 
''  wide  w  aste  of  waters"  had  not  intervened, 
to  weaken  the  force  of  its  action. 

It  was  under  the  circumstances  to  whieh 
we  have  briefly  alluded,  that  young  Tallard 
received  his  first  political  impressions,  and 
made  himself  acquainted  wiih  the  "  causeSf^' 
destined  to  impel  the  Colonies  to  the  memora- 
ble "  separation,"  which  was  consummated, 
with  filial  reluctance,  in  '76. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  French 
exile  had  been  recognized  by  some  of  his 
countrymen,    who  resided  at  Philadelphia; 
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and  the  fact,  that  he  was  yet  alive  and  a  re- 
sident  of  the  British  American  Colonies,  was 
©ommunicated,  as  joyful  intelligence,  to  his 
friends  la  France. 

Whether  Tallard's  heart  was  made  ofihat 
*'  sterner  stuff,"  upon  which  the  intreaties  of 
Friendship  could  make  no  impression,  re- 
quires no  discussion  liere.  The  reader  is  al- 
ready too  well  acquamted  with  his  character, 
to  believe  that  the  resolution  of  such  a  man 
could  be  shaken  by  "  slight  and  transient 
causes."  The  venerable  mother  of  I^ladama 
Tallard,  a  connection  of  the  illustrious  House 
of  Noailles,  was  still  living  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  shortly  after  Louis  the  Sixteenth  as- 
cended the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  that 
she  was  apprized  of  the  life,  lieaJth,  and 
happmess  of  the  long-lamented  Tallard,  and 
her  ever  dear  daughter,  Terese  :  and  every 
tender  art  was  consulted,  to  strengthen  the 
appeal  that  was  to  recall  them  from  a  strange 
and  a  distant  land. 

This  excellent  lady  procured  a  formal  in. 
vitation  from  the  young  monarch,  concluding 
with  an  earnest  petition  that  Tallard  should 
return  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  This  flatter- 
ing evidence  of  royal  regard  was  transmitted 
to  a  kinsman  of  \he  Due  de  Choiseul,  then 
at  Philadelphia,  who  selected  an  appropriate 
©scasion  to    overcome  the  objections  which 
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Tallard  rarght  interpose,  to  frustrate  th* 
v/ishes  of  his  sovereign.  The  French  exile- 
was  invited  to  attend  an  evening  party  at  th& 
house  of  Richard  Penn,  then  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  where  he  met  the  gentleman 
referred  to,  ru  company  with  the  most  respect- 
able French  families  of  Philadelphia. — 
^ladame  Tallard,  Jerome,  and  Pauline  were 
also  of  the  party  ;  and,  in  the  progress  of 
conversation,  it  was  stated  that  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  had  recallt^d  many  of  the  noblemen 
who  had  been  banished  from  the  Court  of  his^ 
grandfather  ;  and  the  Count  Maurepas,  (the 
friend  of  Tallard,)  who  had  been  recalled, 
after  an  absence  of  Ivventy-three  years,  was- 
instanced  among  the  number. 

When  the  subject  was  mentioned,  Tallard 
rose  from  his  seat,  under  the  influence  of  g. 
feeling  which  could  not  be  misunderstood, 
and  paced  the  room  in  thoughtful  silence,  a& 
t(  his  heart  had  been  touched  by  the  spell  of 
Fate.  The  communication  to  which  we 
have  alluded  was  then  placed  in  his  hand^ 
w^ith  a  request  that  it  should  be  read.  A 
letter  from  her  mother  was  also  given  to 
Madame  Tallard.  These  testimonials  of 
frsendship  were  perused  with  intense  feeling. 
*'  It  was  a  moment  de-cisive  of  character.'^ 
Although  the  exile  had  once  resolved  to  see 
his  country  no  more,  still  he  fell  dovv  thaf<^ 
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stern,  deep,  and  cherished  as  that  resslutioa 
had  been,  the  voice  of  Duty  commanded  its 
revocation.  His  heroic  wife,  who  had  par- 
ticipated  in  all  his  feelings,  and  made  his 
purposes  her  own,  could  not  resist  the  ma- 
ternal appeal ;  which  was  seconded  by  the 
intreaties  of  Pauline,  with  an  eloquent  fervor, 
which  asserted  the  supremacy  of  kindred  af- 
fection over  the  colder  dictates  of  hesitating 
pride.  Jerome  was  taken  by  surprise  :  still, 
his  heart  told  him  that  there  was  no  country 
so  ^ear  to  him,  as  that  which  contained  Re- 
becca. Mr.  Penn,  with  the  delicacy  of 
meekness,  interposed  his  friendly  recommen- 
dations ;  and  the  whole  company  united  in 
the  dscision,  that  Tallard  should  return  t© 
France. 

"  When  I  left  my  country,"  said  the  ex- 
ile, "  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  injury  and 
wrong.  It  is  true,  I  offended  the  insolence 
©f  power  ;  but  ihe  principle  involved  in  that 
offence  is  dear  to  my  heart,  and  has  con- 
soled me  under  the  infliction  of  unmerited 
disgrace.  It  is  known  to  my  countrymen 
here,  that  I  refused  to  execute  an  order, — a 
bloody,  a  detestable  order, — which  Religion 
f  nd  Hamanity  condemned.  I  refused — and 
i  am  still  proud  of  m.y  disobedience — 1  re- 
fused to  execute  a  sanguinary  order  against 
the  Ilugenots,  whose  honest  opinions  I  felt 


bound  to  regard  with  Christian  forbearance. 
It  is  true,  I  believed,  and  still  firmly  believe, 
in  the  faith  of  my  ancestors  ;  and  I  would 
eultivate,  with  assiduous  care,  the  puro 
morals  which  that  faith  enjoins.  But  1 
would  not  extinguish  the  errors  of  opinioa 
in  blood;  and,  because  it  could  be  done  un. 
der  the  pretext  of  quelling  a  riot»  which  was 
instigated  for  the  base  purpose  of  forming  a 
pretext  for  the  inhuman  deed,  I  felt  bound  to 
detest  the  infernal  order.  And,  when  my 
commission  was  withdrawn,  how  could  I  re- 
sist the  deep  indignation  which  a  soldier 
should  feel,  when  it  was  intimated  that  my 
illustrious  relative  had  also  manifested  a 
want  of  courage  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim  ? 
All  this  I  could  have  forgiven  the  more 
readily,  if  my  disgrace  had  not  been  con- 
ourred  in  by  the  Due  d©  Noailles  :  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  make  known  the 
place  of  my  exile  to  that  family,  nor  desire  t© 
be  remembered  in  France.  But  the  man, 
who  can  be  happy  under  undeserved  dis- 
grace, should  be  able  to  forgive  an  injury — 
and  no  injury  can  be  greater  than  that  which 
is  accompanied  by  dishonor ;  though  it  is 
lees  difficult  to  forgive  an  avowed  enemy, 
than  to  pardon  the  base  perfidiousness  of 
friends,  France  is  still  the  home  of  my 
affections,"  continued  the  exile,  as  the  bright 
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teaf  sparkled  in  his  manly  eye  ;  *'  aad  it  13 
meet  that  my  ashes  should  repose  in  the  land 
of  my  fathers." 

Governor  Penn  expressed  his  admiration 
of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Tallard, 
\rith  a  degree  of  animation  which  he  wai 
seldom  v/ont  to  exhibit.  His  detestation  of 
tyranny,  particularly  over  the  consciencca 
ef  men,  was  a  deep  and  hereditary  senti- 
ment, which  he  cherished  with  the  zeal  of  a 
devotee.  The  evening  passed  pleasantly 
away  ;  and  the  exile  returned  with  his  family 
to  their  dwelling,  enjoying  the  pure  satisfac- 
tion which  always  results  from  the  exercise 
of  that  charity  and  benevolence,  whose  cen. 
tre  is  Infinite  Love,  Many  anxious  inquiries 
were  made  by  Jerome  and  Pauline,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  intended  voyage.  The  latter  was 
highly  delighted  with  the  expectatioa  of  see- 
ing her  grand'ma,  and  "  spoke,  in  terms  of 
rapture,  of  rapture  yet  to  come  ;"  because, 
she  said,  she  knew  that  her  mother  would 
experience  so  much  delight — and  it  was  hap. 
piness  enough  for  her  to  see  her  mother 
happy.  The  joy  of  Jerome  was  more 
moderate,  if  joy  it  could  be  called  ;  and, 
when  his  father  announced  his  intention  to 
sail  in  the  next  vessel  that  would  leave  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  bound  for  France  or 
£ngland,  the  ardent  youth  eriaced  a  feeling. 
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which  could  not  bs  misinterpreted  by  the  sa- 
gacity of  his  father  ;  ahhough  no  explana- 
tion was  given  or  required,  to  confirm  aji 
©pinion  which,  it  was  then  believed,  future 
events  might  change. 

Jerome  was  dispatched  to  the  Brandywiae, 
to  make  further  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Smith,  concerning  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff; 
the  sum  of  which  was  that,  if  neither  his  fa- 
ther nor  himself  should  return  from  France 
before  the  marriage  of  Rebecca,  the  Cottagr 
and  its  adjacent  grounds  should  then  belon|f 
to  her.  It  was,  perhaps,  expected  by  Madame 
Tallard,  by  whom  this  generous  proposal 
was  first  suggested,  that  the  donation  would 
hasten  the  contingency  which  accompanied 
the  conditional  grant ;  as  she  could  not,  with- 
out pain,  anticipate  the  return  of  her  son  to 
a  country  which  was  threatened  with  civil 
strife,  in  which  his  lofty  spirit  was  so  eager 
to  engage  ;  nor  did  she  expect  ever  to  leave 
France  again  ;  and  the  anxious  throbbings 
of  a  mother's  heart  convinced  her  well,  that 
even  France  would  not  be  lovely,  if  separated 
from  her  sou. 

Young  Tallard  faithfully  executed  the  or- 
ders given  by  his  father  ;  and,  by  the  deep 
and  solemn  music  of  the  Falls,  from  whose 
angry  grasp  he  had  once  rescued  the  fair 
form  of  Fwebecca,  he  vowed  unchanging  fid«- 
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lity  to  the  dear  object  of  his  first,  his  ear^Yy 
Ilia  only  love.  *Twas  a  pure  oblation  of  the 
heart — a  high,  a  holy  purpose,  bright  and 
changeless  as  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  ! 
And  never  was  the  love,  which  belongs  to 
earth,  repaid  with  "  a  purer,  a  holier  flame." 
'Twas  night ;  and  on  the  green  bank,  near 
tke  outlet  of  the  ravine,  they  parted. 

"  They  tried  to  part !  and  parted  oft,  in  rain  ; 
And,   urged   by   etrong  attraction,    met  again  1" 

They  parted,  as  none  but  lovers  could  part, 
whea  the  soul,  true  to  its  own  immortality,  is 
borne  over  time  and  space,  on  the  golden 
pinions  of  Hope,  to  the  happy  hour  of  meeting 
the  object  of  its  love.  They  parted  !  *  *  '*^ 
Rebecca  returned  to  her  home,  and  Jerome 
rode  throug^h  the  calm,  still  night,  on  his  way 
to  Philadelphia,  beguiling  his  heart  with  th© 
bright  visions  of  the  future. 

Tallard  received  many  flattering  letters  of 
introduction  from  the  proprietary  dignilarioi 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  their  friends  and  con. 
nections  in  England,  particularly  in  Kent ; 
and  in  May,  1775,  he  sailed,  with  his  family; 
from  Philadelphia,  in  a  vessel  bound  for 
Dover,  and  was  once  more  on  the  bosom  ©f 
th?  deep;  wide  sea. 
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*'  O,  glorious  Ocean  !  whero  the  Almighty's  form 
Enrobes  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all   time, 
Calm  or  convulsed— in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark  heaving  ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime-. 
The  image  of  Eternity— the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  ;  e'en  from  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  :  each  zone 
Obeys  thee  :  thou  goest  forth,    dread,  fathomless, 
alone." 

In  calm  and  unconscious  dignity,  ths 
stately  ressel  bore  proudly  along,  over  the 
gentle  billows,  as  the  eye  of  the  returning 
exile  was  raised  thoughtfully  from  the  wide 
waters,  to  gaze  far  into  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven.  Pauline  and  her  mother  were  al- 
ways together,  musing  on  the  past,  or  paint- 
ing  fairy  decorations  on  the  landscape  of 
Hope  ;  whilst  Jerome  hugged  to  his  bosom 
the  dear,  dear  purpose  which  was  to  restore 
him  again  to  the  Cottage  on  tho  CliflT.  Old 
Antoinette  was  destined  to  live  beyond  the 
period  of  her  own  desire,  and  was  now 
bounding  back  to  the  land,  whose  "  greenest 
■pots"  had  faded  on  *'  Memory's  waste" — a 
land,  however,  which  this  good  old  creature 
was  never  more  to  see  ;  for,  in  a  few  days 
after  the  vessel  had  rounded  the  Capea,  the 
ioul  of  this  artless  Christian  removed  from 
its  frail  tenement,  and  her  body,  (for  whose 
repose  she  had  been  so  solicltoiis,)  was  1^ 
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down,  in  the  presence  of  her  sorrowing 
friends,  to  find  a  resting-place  on  beds  of 
coral,  in  some  lone  cayern  of  the  deep,  dark 
main  :  and,  as  the  last  bubble  rose  to  the 
Burface,  it  chilled  the  heart  of  Tallard,  like 
the  icy  touch  of  death.  Was  this  a  presenti- 
menti  The  exile  was  not  superstitious: 
still,  it  was  a  strange  feeling,  and  might  be 
entertained  as  an  admonition,  by  a  great 
40ul  whose  serenity  it  could  not  disturb. 

Old  Antoinette  had  prepared  for  the  con- 
tingency  which  has  just  been  neticed  ;  and, 
before  she  went  to  the  vessel,  a  general  con- 
fession  of  the  sins  of  her  whole  life  had  been 
made,  in  a  penitential  spirit,  to  the  venerable 
Priest,  who  was  introduced  to  the  reader  at 
the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff.  This  pious  pre- 
caution  was  sot  eiclusively  confined  to  the 
conduct  of  the  aged  servant.  It  was  deemed 
a  sacred  duty,  and,  as  such,  was  faithfully 
performed  by  every  nnenober  of  this  well- 
instructed  family  ;  for,  before  the  tribunal  of 
Penance,  even  the  lofty  philosophy  of  Tal- 
lard wasnoitoo  proud  to  bow. 

The  loss  of  Antoinette,  under  circum- 
stances so  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
Jihehad  been  so  long  connected,  by  ties  ren- 
dered more  endearing  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortuRe,  was  felt,  with  a  degree  of  sensibility, 
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which  nothifig  but  habitual  resignation  eoulol 
have  dirested  of  pain.  She  had  been  with 
Madams  Tallard  from  the  period  of  her 
marriage,  and  was  faithful  to  every  trust. 
She  had  been  the  kind  nurse  of  Jerome  and 
Pauline  ;  and  this  kindness  had  always  been 
repaid  by  their  love  and  respect.  After  the 
death  of  Francois,  the  good  old  creature  had 
not  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities  of  exer- 
cising her  great  talent  for  talking ;  but  so 
inveterate  vras  her  habit  of  garrulity,  that 
•he  was  frequently  heard  in  earnest  conver- 
sation  with  herself.  This  strange  practice 
imparted  such  a  singular  aspect  to  her  simple 
superstitions,  (which  were  all  on  the  aide  of 
virtue,)  that  Pauline  was  less  inclined  to 
»eek  the  company  of  her  old  nurse,  than  she 
had  been  in  her  earlier  years.  But  Tallard, 
sternly  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of  fruitless 
regrets,  beguiled  the  minds  of  his  children 
frona  the  contemplation  of  subjects,  which 
had  evtn  an  indirect  tendency  to  make  them 
unhappy ;  and  these  efforts  were  always 
seconded  by  the  prompt  co-operation  of  his 
wife.  The  name  of  Antoinette  was,  there- 
fore, but  seldom  mentioned  ;  and  no  exer- 
tions were  made  to  retain  a  recollection  of 
her  death,  except  in  the  repetition  of  this 
affectionate  prayer  :  ''  Nous  supplions  votre 
misericorde,  Seigneur,  d'avoir  pitie  de  Tame 
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de  YOtre  servante,  purifiez-la  de  toutes  les 
laches  que  la  fragilite  humaine  lui  a  fait  con- 
tracter,  et  mettez-la  en  possession  du  salut 
eternel.     Ainsi  soit-il." 

The  passengers  on  board  did  not  exceed 
thirty  ;  among  whom  was  a  young  man,  who 
had  formed  some  acquaintance  with  Jerome 
at  Philadelphia,  which  now  began  to  assume 
the  more  agreeable  aspect  of  intimacy  and 
friendship.  The  name  of  this  passenger  was 
Albert  Keith,  whose  uncle.  Sir  William 
Keith,  had  once  held  the  ofFiee  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  this  young 
man  had  been  sent  to  the  Colony,  by  his 
friends  in  England,  for  the  laudable  purpose 
of  reforming  the  irregularities  of  his  j'outh. 
He  was  not  destitute  of  talents,  his  appear- 
ance  was  prepossessing,  and  his  manners 
were  stud.ously  calculated  to  please.  There 
was,  however,  a  slight  expression  of  lurking 
insincerity  in  the  affected  arllessness  of  his 
smile,  which  would  have  aroused  the  vigilance 
of  a  suspicious  mind,  if  circumstances  should 
fail  to  concur  in  removing  its  doubts  ;  and,  ia 
the  management  of  such  circumstances, 
young  Keith  was  an  adept.  His  friendly  at- 
tentions were  bestowed  almost  exclusively  on 
Jerome,  during  the  passage  ;  and  Paulino 
could  not  but  greatly  respect  the  friend  oC 
her  brother. 
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Tallard  was  usually  engaged  in  reading, 
or  walking  the  deck  ;  nor  did  he  decline 
conversation,  although  he  conversed  but 
little,  excepting  in  his  playful  prattle  with 
his  daughter  and  son,  and  his  kind  assiduities 
towards  the  dearest  earthly  object  of  his  fond- 
est  affections, — the  wife  of  his  bosom, — for 
whom  his  love  and  tenderness  continued  to 
increase,  as  they  glided  down  the  rapid  cur- 
rent  of  time.  And,  as  she  gazed  on  his  ma- 
jestic brow,  to  which  age  had  added  nothing 
but  the  dignity  of  years, — when  she  thought 
of  his  noble  spirit, — of  the  bright  prospects 
of  his  youth,  and  the  magnanimous  tran- 
quillity of  his  exile, — when  she  beheld  Pau. 
line  and  Jerome  by  his  side,  and  traced,  in 
the  mind  and  person  of  her  son,  the  proud 
lineaments  of  his  gallant  sire,  her  heart 
bounded  with  placid  joy,  conscious  of  the 
endearing  relations  in  which  she  stood  to  the 
beloved  objects  of  her  earnest  contemplation. 
When  she  was  first  united  with  Tallard,  her 
heart  was  timid  as  the  mountain  fawn,  that 
startles  at  its  own  shadow  w  the  brook  :  but 
constant  communion  with  his  daring  and  in- 
trepid  mind  had  transfused  energy  and  vigor 
into  her  own,  without  impairing  that  delicate 
sensibility,  which  is  the  guide  and  the  guard 
of  every  virtue. 
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The  pleasure  of  this  voyage  was  but  selJom 
interrupted,  by  the  storms  and  tempests 
which  clothe  in  sublime  terrors  the  majesty 
of  the  sea  ;  and  but  little  occurred,  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  until  the  vessel  was  moored 
near  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Dover,  from  which 
England  derives  the  beautiful  title  of  Albion's 
Isl«. 

At  Dover,  Tallard  received  intelligence 
that  Paris  was  threatened  with  a  civil  com. 
motion,  in  consequence  of  a  refusal  of  the 
King's  assent  to  restore  the  ancient  parlia- 
ments ;  and  that  this  just  and  proper  demand 
had  already  caused  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
his  son,  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  to  be  expelled 
from  the  royal  presence.  The  exile,  there- 
fore,  concluded  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
Dover,  where  the  letters  of  introduction, 
which  he  had  received  at  Philadelphia,  pro- 
cured  for  himself  and  his  family  a  polite  and 
a  friendly  reception. 

Young  Keith  took  leave  of  Jerome  and 
his  sister,  with  the  strongest  manifestations 
of  regret  ;  and  his  conduct  during  the  voy- 
age had  been  so  engaging  and  exemplary, 
that  Tallard  could  not  withhold,  after  part- 
ing,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  an 
expression  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
held  the  friendship  evinced  for  Jerome,  by 
that  honorable  young  man.     Keith  repaired 
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IQ  the  residence  of  his  mother,  v/ho  was  the 
second  time  a  widow,  and  occupied  an  ele- 
gant country-seat  on  the  green  margin  of  the 
Medway,  in  Kent  ;  where  he  was  received 
as  a  reformed  prodigal,  and  joy  lighted  up 
the  maternal  mansion,  when  the  wanderer 
returned.  His  step-father,  with  whom  he 
had  had  many  memorable  quarrels,  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  during  the  absence  of 
young  Keith,  who  now  found  himself  in  a 
situation  much  to  his  liking, — the  only  son 
of  an  indulgent  mother,  whose  fortune  was 
large,  and  whose  valuable  life  was  waning 
rapidly  to  a  close. 

When  Tallard  understood  that  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  was  received  in  Paris  with  awful 
and  portentous  silence,  instead  of  the  loud 
acclamations  of  joy  with  which  he  had  been 
S3  recently  greeted  ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  the  ambitious  House  of  Orleans  was 
gaining  strength  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  who  now  regarded  the  Duke  and  his 
son  as  martyrs  in  their  cause — when  this  in- 
formation, bearing  the  stamp  of  authenticity, 
was  received  by  the  French  exile,  he  con- 
cluded to  visit  France  alone,  and  leave  his 
family  at  Dover,  until  he  should  be  fully  as- 
sured  that  nothing  could  mar  the  peace  and 
satisfaction  of  their  return  to  the  home  of  his 
heart.     On  the  day  in  which  this  resolution 
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was  adopted,  young  Keith  appeared  again  a'. 
Dover,  and  besought  the  gentrous  and  un- 
suspicious  Tallard  to  permit  Jerome,  Pauline, 
and  their  mother,  to  partake  of  the  hospitah'- 
ties  of  his  delightful  residence,  in  the  country; 
where  his  kind,  kind,  dear  mother  would  re- 
ceive them,  as  her  best  and  dearest  friends, — 
and  where  Jerome,  his  only  friend,  and  him- 
self, would  enjoy  those  pure  and  innocent 
pleasures,  so  utterly  unattainable  in  large 
towns.  This  friendly  invitation  was  frankly 
accepted  ;  and,  when  the  vessel  which  bore 
the  exile  to  his  early  home  was  but  dimly 
seen  through  the  mists  of  sorrow,  which 
obscured  the  vision  of  his  loved  ones  on  the 
shore,  a  carriage  was  brought,  by  Keith's 
order,  into  which  Madame  Tallard  and  her 
children  entered,  and  on  the  same  evening 
they  received  a  cordial  welcome  at  a  splen- 
did mansion  on  the  lovely  banks  of  the 
Medway. 

Keith's  attention  to  his  guests  was  kind 
and  respectful ;  and  his  mother,  notwith- 
standing her  age  and  the  visible  infirmities 
of  her  health,  was  a  fair  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish hospitality.  It  was  still  perceptible 
that  she  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  youth,  of 
which  she  retained  the  faded  indications,  as 
well  as  the  conscious  pride  which  this  frail 
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distinction  has  been  known,  in  many  in- 
stances,  to  impart.  True  to  the  patriotisnn 
of  her  country,  she  despised  the  French,  aa 
a  nation,  although  she  had  labored,  with 
ambitious  assiduity,  to  imitate  the  polished 
manners  of  the  people  whose  nation  she 
despised  ;  and  hence  she  greeted  Madame 
Tallard  witii  a  profusion  of  comphmentary 
attentions,  in  avvltvvard  imitation  of  iha 
suavlter  in  modo,  which  appears  so  graceful, 
eo artless,  so  natural,  in  the  French.  She 
was,  nevertheless,  a  kind-hearted  woman  ; 
and,  as  iier  weaknesses  confined  her  to  her 
room,  during  a  great  portion  of  her  time, 
Pauline  and  her  mother  had  leisure  to  wan- 
der  through  the  park,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  contrasting  its  beauties  with 
those  of  the  Brandywine,  whose  romantic 
shores  were  so  dear  to  their  hearts.  Keith 
and  young  Tallard  were  frequently  together  ; 
and  the  latter  was  by  no  means  reserved  in 
the  communication  of  his  opinions  and  wish- 
es, with  regard  to  the  approaching  struggle 
between  England  and  her  American  Colo- 
nies :  for  the  aspirations  of  Jerome's  heart 
were  warm  and  high,  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  his  country  ;  and  dearer  to  his  soul 
were  the  thoughts,  the  fond  recollections,  of 
Rebecca,  and  the  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,  and 
the  pure  delights  of  liberty  and  love,  tha» 
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all  the  splendors  with  which  royalty  could 
decorate  t'ae  slaves  of  power.  Keith,  al- 
though he  did  not  concur  in  the  opinions  of 
his  friend,  because,  he  said,  the  rank,  the 
distinction,  the  cursed  importance  of  his  con- 
nections,  forbade  hinn  to  avow  all  that  ha 
felt— still  he  was  secretly  inclined  toapprova 
of  plain  republican  virtue  ;  and,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Pauline,  he  declared,  with  great 
tenderness  and  fervor,  that  if  he  were  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  destiny, — a  privilege  ho 
yet  anxiously  hoped  to  enjoy, — he  would 
love  to  dwell,  with  some  dear  cherub,  amidst 
such  scenes  as  his  friend  Jerome  had  de- 
scribed, so  heautitlilly  and  so  well,  on  the 
far-distant  Brandywine,  which,  as  he,  Mr. 
Keith,  most  devoutly  believed,  would  form 
the  subj'-ct,  in  his  mind,  of  many  a  lovely 
dream.  Pauline  assured  him  that  he  could 
dream  of  nothing  more  lovely.  '  Except  " 
said  Keith,  with  an  artless  smile,  <'^ome 
lovely  creature,  whose  pure  m'-i*-^  ^^^s  ex- 
panded  amidst  such  enchant'-'^g  scenes.' 

This  allusion  could  noi  be  misunderstood. 
'*Twas  intended  for  Pauline,  whose  heart 
fluttered  under  the  influence  of  a  strangs 
sensation,  whilst  her  cheeks 

"  Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness;" 
and  yet  she  was  not,  could  not  be,  offended  at 
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Ihe  friend  of  her  hroiher ;  and  to  be  associ- 
ated  with  scenes,  so  dear  to  her  as  those  of 
the  Brandywine,  which  instantly  called  up 
a  train  of  recollect.ons,  so  pleasing,  so 
sweet,  so  green,  in  her  memory,  that  she 
could  not  but  smile. 

*•  The  maiden  smiled,   well  pleased  ;  for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  woman's  ear." 

And  it  has  been  ever  thus.  The  love  of 
approbation  is  universal.  Even  the  sternest 
Stoics  felt  this  desire.  ^Tis  the  keystone  of 
the  social  arch — the  foundation  of  the  social 
edifice.  Without  this  desire,  man  would  be, 
we  don't  know  what, — and  woman  would 
almost  cease  to  be  lovely.  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  key  to  her  heart;  and  let  no  man  dream 
of  happiness,  within  the  boundless  jurisdic- 
''•'on  of  God,  who  would  profane  that  sanc- 
tuary »  gut  this  ig  preaching  ;  and  preaching 
IS  not  our  vocation,  excepting  on  rare  occa- 
sions, before  a  jury,  with  some  fair  sinner 
for  a  client,  to  animate  our  zeal. 

Pauline  became  more  reserved,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Keith,  and  spoke  her  feel- 
ings  by  an  "  eloquent  omission"  of  words. 
She  rambled  with  her  mother,  again  and 
again,  by  the  Medway,  and  throwgh  the 
park,  where   they  read,    and    prayed,  and 
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talked  togoilier, — gilding  the  future  with  the 
rays  of  hope,  though  olleii  heaving  a  sigh 
for  the  return  of  that  dear  husband  and  fond 
father,  from  whose  love  and  protection  their 
brightest  earthly  hopes  spontaneously  di- 
verged. 

Although  Madamo  Tullard  enjoyed  the 
congenial  pleasures  of  this  seclusion,  and 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  the  iraprovenaent 
of  her  daughter's  mind,  whiist  she  received 
the  comfortable  hospitalities  of  an  old  English 
homestead,  still  she  became  impatient  for 
*.he  return  of  her  husband  ;  and  this  impa- 
tience grew  more  inteose  and  painful  from 
day  to  day.  There  had  been  no  commbni- 
cation  with  the  sea-board,  since  her  arrival 
on  the  Medway  ;  and,  as  no  arrangement 
had  been  made  to  convey  mtelhgence,  of 
which  Tallard  cxpectc-d  tote  the  messenger, 
Jerome  was  finally  dispatched  to  Dover,  to 
make  inquiries  that  might  allay  the  anxieties 
of  his  mother  j  whose  grief  was  now  porten^ 
tous,  as  the  awful  calm  which  often  precedes 
the  desolating  terrors  of  the  tempest  and  the 
storm.  He  went  to  Dover,  and  returaed  to 
his  mother,  who  awaited  his  arrival  in  the 
midst  of  the  night :  And,  oh!  all-wise,  holy, 
and  incomprehensible  God  ! — whose  ways 
are  exalted  above  the  ways  of  men  ! — the 
vessel  in  which  Tallard  sailed  was  wrecked 
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in  the  Channel,  and  all  on  hoard,  save  an 
old  sailor  and  a  tempest. beaten  cabin-boy, 
liad  perished »  *  *  ****:*;* 
Language  fails  to  convey  a  knowledge  of 
the  deep  impress  of  desolation,  which  this 
intelligence  produced  on  the  widowed  heart 
of  Madame  Tallard.  So  sudden,  so  unex* 
peeted,  was  this  bereavement ; — so  dear 
was  the  object  of  her  love, — and  was  he 
lost?  Did  he  perish  in  the  sea?  Did  he 
struggle  against  the  buffeting  of  its  billows, 
and  sink  beneath  their  angry  foam  ?  And 
poor  Pauline  and  Jerome  !  now  left  without 
a  father,  a  protector,  a  friend  !  Ah  !  yes: 
they  had  a  friend, — a  protector  :  the  Father 
of  the  orphan  would  be  a  father  to  them  ! — 
Pauline  lay  in  torpid  insensibility  by  her 
mother's  chair,  whilst  her  brother  held  the 
hands  of  that  heart-stricken  mother  firmly 
clasped  in  his  own.  Her  mind  v/as  calm, — 
calm  as  the  twilight  of  summer,  waning  into 
the  darkness  of  night.  She  gazed  on  the 
iace  of  Jerome,  and  sn)iled.  ^Twas  the  last 
expression  of  maternal  love, — the  soul  quiver- 
ing on  the  lips  of  a  dying  mother,  refiecling  a 
])arting  benediction  on  her  son  ! 
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"  Existence  may  be  borne,  and  llie  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufterance  make  its  firm  abode, 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms." 

'Twas  not  thus  with  the  wife  of  the  exile. 
Her  love  was  too  intense, — too  deeply,  too 
fondly  cherished,  to  survive  a  sudden  sepa- 
ration from  its  object.  The  finest  tendrils  of 
her  heart  were  broken.  There  was  no 
power  of  reaction  left  in  that  heart.  Reflec- 
tion could  have  but  added  delirium  to  anguish, 
for  nothing  but  death  could  destroy  the  im- 
mortality of  her  woe. 

"  Her  love  was  passion's  essence,— as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning  ;-..\vitIi  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  and  blasted." 

Pauline  was  removed  to  a  sofa,  still  inscn- 
sible,  and  unconscious  of  the  extent  of  her 
loss.  The  lifeless  body  of  her  mother  re- 
mained in  the  chair  :  whilst  Jerome,  true  to 
the  manly  firmness  of  his  race,  summoned 
all  the  energies  of  his  soul  to  bear  him  through 
a  trial,  which  nothing  but  the  sternest  se- 
renity could  hope  to  surmount.  He  was 
aware  that  all  his  vigilance  would  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  Pauline  from  sinking  under 
the  consequences  of  a  bereavement  so  un- 
speakably painful.  He  realized,  at  once,  the 
horrors  of  his  situation  ; — he  must  struggle 
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against  the  torrent  that  would  overwhelm 
him,  or  sink  beneath  its  mighty  power.  He 
had  been  a  dutiful  son.  No  spectre  of  re- 
morse rose  before  him,  to  terrify  his  mind. 
The  example  and  precepts  of  his  father  now 
rsminded  him  of  the  duty  of  submission  to 
every  decree  which  could  not  be  revoked  ; 
and  all  the  sensibilities  of  his  heart  were  of- 
fered  up,  as  a  bleeding  sacrifice,  at  the 
shrine  of  Resignation,  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
that  strength  and  firmness,  which  nothing 
but  resignation  can  bestow. 

The  body  of  Madame  Tallard  was  removed 
to  another  room,  \vhilst  young  Keith,  quite 
unmanned  by  this  scene  of  affliction,  was  re- 
quested by  Jerome  to  dispatch  a  servant  for 
a  physician.  Before  the  doctor  arrived,  Pau- 
line was  partially  restored  ;  although  she 
sank,  again  and  again,  into  the  stupor  of 
grief. 

Poor  Pauline's  heart  at  length  gave  vent 
to  her  sorrow  in  a  torrent  of  tears  ;  nor  did 
her  brother  attempt  to  soothe  her  mind  by 
ill-timed  expostulation.  To  weep  is  the 
privilege  and  the  cure  of  woe  ;  and  that  se- 
renity is  ominous,  which  suspends  this  pri- 
vilege. When  Pauline  was  apprized  of 
the  death  of  her  mother,  she  sank  again  into 
torpor  ;  but  the  physician,  who  had  previous- 
ly  arrived,  assured  Jeronae  that  the  most  dis- 
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tressiag  and  dangerous  paroxysm  was  over— - 
that  the  reaction  had  relieved  her,  and  her 
present  insensibility  would  prevent  the  dimi- 
nution  of  her  strength.  The  restoration  of 
his  mother  was  pronounced  hopeless  ;  and, 
5issist©d  by  a  few  kind-hearted  women  of  the 
Beighborhood,  \uio  were  called  in,  Keith's 
mother,  feeble  as  she  was,  had  the  body 
of  Madame  Tallard  laid  out  in  a  suitable  and 
becoming  manner  ;  whilst  Jerome  remained 
by  the  side  of  his  sister,  whose  consciousness 
and  resignation  gradually  returned. 

Morning  came  ;  and  the  bereaved  Pauliue, 
supported  by  the  arm  of  her  brother,  whose 
anguish  was  deep,  silent,  and  acute,  entered 
the  room  which  contained  the  remains  of 
their  dear,  dear  mother.  A.  smile  still 
played  upon  her  lips  ;  and  they  were  pressed 
by  those  of  her  children,  with  deep  reverence 
and  affection,  not  unmingled  with  that  feel- 
ing  of  awe,  which  death  never  fails  to  inspire. 
They  were  alone  with  their  mother,  and  they 
knelt  down  and  prayed.  'Twas  a  fervent 
prayer, — a  prayer  of  the  heart.  Prayer  is 
the  balm  of  woe.  'Tis  an  appeal,  for  assist- 
ance, to  Almighty  Power.  How  consoling 
to  recognize  that  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
Father  of  infinite  compassion — a  Father  who 
is  willing  to  be  invoked  in  the  day  of  trouble— = 
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a  Father  who   has  invited  us  to  ask,  lliat  we 


may  receive 


•»  Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a   sigh, 

The  falling  of  a  tear: 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 

When  none  but  God  is  near." 

The  remains  of  Madame  Tallard  were 
buried  in  the  grave-yard  of  the  family  in 
which  she  died  ;  although  Jerome  intended 
that  they  should  be  finally  removed  to 
France,  to  repose  with  the  ashes  of  her  kin- 
dred.  This  little  cemetery,  near  the  Med- 
way,  was  a  lonely  and  neglected  spot.  The 
surrounding  wall  was  greatly  dilapidated  by 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  thorns  and  briars 
grew  round  the  graves  of  the  forgotten  dead. 
Still,  its  locution  was  beautiful,  although 
Pauline  and  her  brother  felt  that  the  graves 
of  strangers  were  there. 

To  this  spot  young  Tallard  bent  his  way, 
in  the  night  after  his  mother's  burial.  'Twas 
a  still  night.  The  moon  shone  high,  and 
bright,  and  clear  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
murmurs  of  the  Medvvay  fell  softly  on  his 
ear,  as  he  stood  by  the  grave  of  his  mother. 
He  had  borne  up,  with  unbending  resolution, 
against  the  severe  pressure  of  sorrow.  His 
father — his  mother — both  gone  !  both  re- 
moved  so  suddenly  !     The  past,  the  present, 
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and  ihe  future  rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  he 
wept.  It  was  meet  that  he  should  weep,  for 
nature  demanded  his  tears.  But  they  were 
not  tears  of  bitterness, — for  fihal  piety  is  not' 
bitter.  Still,  he  wept  by  the  grave  of  his 
mother,  until  a  sweet  calm  passed  over  his 
his  soul  ;  and  there,  by  that  dear  grave,  did 
he  renew  all  the  good  purposes  of  his  life, — 
strong  in  the  resolutions  which  parental  in- 
struction had  caused  him  to  form, — relying, 
with  humble  and  affectionate  confidence,  on 
that  Almighty  Father,  in  whose  wisdom  and 
goodness  parental  example  and  precept  had 
taught  him  to  confide. 

Nothing  was  omitted  by  Jerome,  that 
could  soothe  the  mind  of  Pauline,  and  recon- 
cile  her  to  the  death  of  her  parents,  which 
we  have  not  recorded  without  pain  ;  and  we 
regret  that  our  narrative  should  present  such 
demands  upon  the  tender  sympathies  of  the 
ri!ader.  But  so  it  is,  and  we  iriust  submit  : 
nor  would  we  shun  "  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing,"  when  it* lies  in  the  way  of  our  weari- 
some journey. 

"  Let  us  not  mourn,"  said  Jerome  Tallard 
to  his  sister,  as  they  walked  towards  the 
grave,  a  few  days  after  their  sad  bereave- 
ment— "  let  us  not  mourn,  as  those  who  have 
no  hope.  The  ways  of  Heaven  are  myste- 
rious.     God  will  still  be  a  Father  to  us.  Our 
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earthly  parents  are  gone  to  the  world  of 
spirits  ;  and  v/e  are  taught  by  our  holy  reli. 
gion  to  believe  in  a  "  comimniion^'  between 
the  spirits  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  The 
soul  is  imnnortal,  and  can  never  die  ;  and 
parental  affection  is  a  virtue  which  must 
bloom,  like  a  sweet  flower,  in  the  paradise 
of  God, — a  God  who  allows  and  requires  us 
to  address  Him  as  a  Father.  'Tis  sweet  to 
commune  with  the  dead,  "  who  die  in  the 
Lord  :"  andj  if  the  rich  glutton,  to  whom  a 
drop  of  water  v^as  denied,  could  offer  a  pe= 
tition  for  his  brethren  in  his  father's  house,^^ 
if  a  sigh  of  fraternal  solicitude  could  be  thus 
breathed  forth  from  the  parched  lips  of  the 
damned,  why  should  we  beUeve  that  death 
can  occasion  any  thing  more  than  a  visible 
separation  between  virtuous  and  affectionate 
friends  ?  We  cannot  but  regret  tlie  loss  of 
our  dear  parents ;  still,  let  their  example 
console  us  in  our  afHiction.  Let  u^  remem. 
ber  and  imitate  their  virtues.  They  spent 
long  years  of  happiness  together.  They 
cultivated  resignation  as  the  twin-sister  of 
hope.  Mother  was  a  dear,  good  woman  ; 
and  she  believed  that  she  could  never  survive 
her  husband's  death.  Father  was  a  good,  a 
brave  man  ;  and  let  us  not  forget,  my  dear 
sister,  what  he  often  told  us,  that,  by  iniinits 
Wisdom    and   infinite  Goodness,  events  ara 
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brought  about,  for  our  real  welfare,  by 
means  which  surpass  our  feeble  comprehen- 
sion. Let  us,  therefore,  trust  in  that  Wisdom 
and  Goodness,  and  cultivate  resignation  and 
hope." 

Pauline  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  con- 
verse  and  example  of  her  brother,  whose 
many  mstructive  admonitions  it  would  be  te- 
dious to  repeat.  Mr.  Keith  and  his  mother 
were  also  kind  to  these  children  of  affliction, 
and  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  restore  peace 
to  their  minds. 

Keith's  attention  to  Pauline  had  been  uni- 
formly respectful  ;  but,  since  the  distressing 
bereavement  upon  which  we  have  dwelt, 
perhaps,  too  long,  there  was  an  insinuating 
tenderness  in  his  manner,  well  calculated  to 
elicit  the  gratitude  of  her  warm  and  generous 
heart.  Jerome  finally  yielded  to  the  solici- 
tation which  pressed  him  to  remain  a  few 
weeks  at  the  residence  of  his  friend  ;  and 
Pauline  was  unwilling  to  separate  in  haste 
from  the  grave  of  her  mother.  Amusements 
were  proposed,  in  which  young  Tallard  con- 
sented to  participate  ;  particularly  occasional 
rides,  which  not  only  gave  him  a  knowledge 
of  the  surrounding  country,  but  restored  the 
vigor  of  body  and  mind,  which  affliction  al- 
ways impairs. 
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In  theie  excursions,  Keith  frequently  met 
his  early  companions,  who  had  not  seen  hita 
•ince  his  return  fronn  the  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  his  former  associations  were  re- 
«oon  revived.  Impurity  of  speech  and  vul- 
gar profanity  cljaracterized,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  social  enjoyments  of  Keith's  old 
friends,  which  highly  offended  the  delicacy 
of  young  Tallard  ;  although  Keith  always 
declared,  in  his  conversation  with  Jerome, 
the  utter  detestation  in  which  he  secretly  held 
llie  "cronies"  of  his  youth, — from  whose 
vices  and  follies  he  had  been  effectually 
weaned,  by  his  fortunate  visit  to  America  : 
yet,  nevertheless,  he  was  aware,  he  said,  of 
the  impropriety  of  refusing  to  recognize,  on 
his  return,  those  gentlemen  whose  friendship 
"Was,  in  many  respects,  well  worth  preserv- 
log.  He  would  then  speak  of  the  American 
Colonies  with  rapture,  and  earnestly  wisli 
that  circumstances  would  allow  him  to  be  a 
republican.  This  was  a  subject  dear  to  Je- 
rome,  and  upon  which  he  descanted  v/ith  nil 
the  freedom  which  sincerity  is  so  apt  to  ex- 
ercise and  claim. 

Young  Tallard,  like  his  father,  was  nU 
suspicious.  Suspicion  is  not  the  character- 
istic of  great  minds.  Suspicion  often  con- 
demns without  evidence  ;  and  such  condem. 
nation    is    neither  just  nor    magnanimous. 
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Rectitude  of  purpose  was  the  Sentinel  liJit 
watched  over  the  heart  of  this  gallant  young 
man  ;  and  less  than  an  overt  act  of  villany 
would  not  authorize  him  to  condemn  any 
man  as  a  villain.  Keith's  conduct,  however, 
(apart  from  the  occasional  interviews  be- 
tween him  and  his  former  companions,  al- 
ready noticed,)  was  otherwise  irreproach- 
able ;  and  he  had  moreover  treated  Jerome 
and  his  sister  with  great  kindness  in  their  af- 
fliction  and  sorrow.  Gratitude  is  seldom  al- 
lied with  suspicion.  Young  Tallard  regarded 
Keith  as  a  friend  ;  and  his  deportm.ent  to- 
wards Pauhne  was  that  of  a  finished  gentle- 
man,— highly  respectful,  indeed,  and  blendt'd 
with  u  degree  of  delicacy  and  tenderne^, 
which  increased  her  esteem. 

Anxious  to  see  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
British  empiie,  young  Tallard  thought  of 
making  a  visit  to  London,  while  he  had  an 
opportunity  so  favorable.  The  letters  o-f 
introduction,  which  had  been  given  to  his 
father  at  Philadelphia,  would  insure  him  a 
friendly  reception  ;  and  Keith  regretted,  €i- 
ceodingly,  that  other  engagements  prevented 
him  from  participating  in  the  pleasures  of  this 
delightful  journey.  Pie  was,  nevertheless, 
very  desirous  tliat  Jerome  should  see  London, 
where  he  proposed  to  meet  him  in  a  few 
weeks,    and    they  would    return  together. 
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Pauline  consented  to  remain  witii  the  old 
lady  at  the  mansion  on  the  Medway,  until 
the  period  of  her  brother's  return  ;  when 
they  intended  to  cross  the  Channel,  which 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  their  beloved  and  la- 
mented father.  Jerome  departed  for  London, 
and  Keith  went  to  fulfil  some  alleged  engage- 
ments  at  Dover.  Poor  Pauline,  contrary  to 
her  expectations  and  the  assurances  she  had 
given,  felt  the  absence  of  her  brother  as  a 
revival  of  her  affliction,  and  frequently  in. 
dulged  in  melancholy  lambles  to  her  mother's 
grave. 

Keith  soon  returned,  and  found  his  mother 
unable  to  leave  her  room,  in  consequence  of 
a  new  attack  of  her  complicated  diseases  ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  he  stated 
that  filial  piety  would  compel  him  to  remain 
at  home,  regardless  of  the  most  pressing  in- 
vitations from  Canterbury  and  Dover, — al- 
though his  mother  did  not  require  company 
in  her  chamber,  as  her  feebleness  inclined 
her  to  sleep.  He  was  now  more  and  more 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  Pauline,  and 
frequently  claimed  permission  to  accompany 
her  in  her  wanderings  through  the  park, 
where  she  had  walked  so  oftea  with  her 
mother.  He  would  revive  her  recollections 
of  the  Brandywine,  and  lament  that  he  had 
aot  visited  that  beautiful  stream,  when  he 
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-resided  at  Philadelphia ;  and  he  ahv&ys 
spoke  of  Jerome  in  the  most  rapturous  tones 
of  friendship. 

Keith  was  the  friend  of  her  brother,  M<5 
had  been  pohte  and  respectful  to  her 
mother,  whose  remains  reposed  near  the  ash- 
es of  his  kindred.  He  had  been  a  friend  in 
affliction  ;  and  duty  compelled  Pauline  to  be 
grateful !  'Twas  a  pleasing  duty,  and  her 
gratitude  was  soon  transformed  into  love. 
Easy,  natural  transition  !  Keiih  was  a  hand- 
some, an  engaging  young  man  ;  but  still 
he  vvas,  at  heart,  a  villain. 

Jerome's  stay  in  London  vvas  longer  than 
he  had  expected  ;  and  Kei'h  prevailed  on 
Pauline  to  visit  the  house  of  a  ''emale  friend 
at  Canterbury,  that  she  might  there  meet 
her  brother  on  his  return, — as,  ho  said,  he 
knew  that  Jerome  vyould  pass  through  that 
town.  A  young' lady  from  Dover  was  to 
accompany  them  in  the  carriage. 

Pauline  finally  consented  to  go  to  meet  her 
brother.  At  Canterbury,  Keith's  assiduities 
were  manifested  with  greater  ardor  and 
fondness.  Certain  of  his  tritrmph  over  an 
innocent  heart, — a  heart  that  confided  in  his 
honor,  in  his  virtue,  m  his  protection, — the 
baseness  of  his  purposes  soon  appeared,  by 
advances  from  which  puntv  must  ever  shrink , 
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Keith  declared  his  love, — said  he  adored 
ter, — that  he  would  sooner  die  than  cease  to 
love  her, — reminded  her  that  she  was  unpro- 
tected, but  assured  her  of  his  uiotection, 
and  called  Heaven  to  witness  the  sincerity  of 
bis  love  ;  that,  if  ever  he  proved  false  to  hia 
vows,  he  hoped  she  might  behold  life's  crim- 
son current  streaming  from  his  heart,  in 
atonement  for  his  treason  against  the  dearest 
of  women, — the  first,  the  only,  object  of  hi« 
love. 

He  spoke  of  marriage,  as  the  ultimate  re- 
ward of  the  condescension  he  implored  ;  and 
would  even  consent  to  a  private  mnrriyge,  if 
she  should  insist  on  the  vulgar  observance  of 
cerenK»uies  and  forms.  Pauline's  integrity 
shrank  instinctively  from  defilement  ;  and, 
true  to  the  noble  inflexibility  of  her  sire,  she 
spurned  the  villain  from  her  presence. 

The  ludyy  in  whose  company  she  had  tra- 
velled to  Canterbury,  now  assailed  the  poor 
orphan,  with  every  art  that  could  cause  un- 
protected virtue  to  waver.  'Twas  vain. 
The  pure  mind  of  this  friendless  girl  could 
not  entertain,  for  one  moment,  the  unliallowed 
lemptajion.  Virtue  was  the  habif  of  her 
«oul.  Her  first  impres^sions,  her  judicious 
education,  the  example  of  her  parents,  and, 
above  all,  a  firm  reliance  on  Divine  protec- 
tion, imparted  to  the  tim.id  Pauline  the  courage 
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of  a  martyr, — a  virtuous  heroism,  beyond 
ihe  conceptions  of  Tarquin's  victim. 

Pauline  refused  to  see  Keith  again.  She 
would  receive  no  apology,  no  explanation, 
no  mediator.  She  would  go  to  Jerome. 
Slie  would  follow  him  to  London,  to  Dover, 
to  France,  to  any  place  in  the  world  !  She 
would  go  to  her  brother  !  She  called  him 
again  and  again  ;  and,  listening  for  an  an. 
§wer,  she  wept.     *     *     * 

Keith  became  alarmed,  and,  unwilling  to 
relinquish  his  prey,  sent  her  in  company 
with  another  of  his  ladies,  by  a  private  and 
unfrequented  road,  to  London  ;  and,  intend. 
ing  to  visit  her,  when  her  virtue  would  be- 
come '*'  less  rigorous,"  under  the  superia- 
intendent  he  had  hired  for  the  purpose,  ho 
returned  to  Dover,  where  he  boasted  of  hia 
expected  victory, — and,  on  the  next  day,  ho 
met  young  Tallard  at  the  mansion  on  th« 
Medway. 

Jerome  inquired  for  Paivline  ;  and  Keith, 
nearly  disconcerted,  said  he  believed  she 
"was  at  Dover,  where  she  expected  to  meet 
liim,  on  his  return  from  London.  Jeronr>« 
would  see  the  old  lady  of  the  mansion,  who 
was  loo  unwell  to  authorize  his  admissicu 
into  her  chamber  ;  and  Keiih  regretted  thai 
his  mother's  illness  forbade  liim  to  leave  th* 
house.     Arrangements  were   made  for  cob- 
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keying  Tallard's  trunks  to  Dover ;  and,, 
havings  made  a  last  visit  to  the  grave  of  his 
mother,  he  look  leave  of  Keith,  whose  profes- 
sions of  friendship  were  renewed,  and,  send- 
fng  his  respeetful  Gompliments  to  Fauhne,  he 
bade  Tallard  farewell. 

Jerome  inquired  for  his  sister  at  Dover, 
and  finally  heard  of  the  boastings  of  Keith, 
whose  real  eharacter  was  now  explained  ;: 
although  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  learn 
where  Pauline  v/as  secreted,  by  this  aban- 
doned villain.  From  what  lie  now  under^ 
stood  of  Keith's  former  crimes,  he  rashly 
concluded  that  his  sister  had  fallen  a  vicliiu 
to  the  seducer^s  guile. 

Fired  with  the  vengeance  of  insultetl 
virtue,  he  sent  Keith  a  challenge;  for  he 
thought  life  was  not  too  much  to  risk,  to- 
a,venge  a  wrong  like  this.  Keith,  true  to  the 
cowardice  of  guiFt,  refused  to  meet  him  ;  and', 
dreading  the  consequence  of  Jerome's  deep, 
deadly,  and  unchanging  indignation,  should 
be  remain  iu  England,  Keith  made  informa- 
tion, and  had  a  warrant  issued,  to  arrest 
young  Tallard  for  treason  against  the  King  r. 
in  confirmation  ©f  which,  he  exhibited  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  this  "  furious  re- 
publican," in  which  he  asserted  tb.e  sove- 
I'eign  rights  of  the  American  Colonies,  in. 
funguage  which  none  but  a  traitor  wouM, 
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Tenture  to  use.  This  friendless  American 
youth,  the  gallant  son  of  the  noble  exile,  re- 
ceived  private  intelligence  of  the  nefarious 
proceeding;  and,  having  been  duly  apprized 
of  the  consequences,  he  fled,  reluctantly,  to 
France. 

Pauline  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  an 
elderly  lady,  in  London,  whose  pursuits  we 
forbear  to  name.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  compared  large  cities  to 
sores  and  ulcers  on  the  social  body  ;  although 
it  would  be  unjust  to  overlook  the  luvely 
community  of  virtues,  often  discernible  where 
population  is  dense.  Which  is  the  rule,  and 
which  the  exception,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say.  It  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  the  so- 
litude  of  vast  and  populous  cities  affords  vice 
a  shelter,  which  might  be  soughi  in  vain 
amid  the  solitude  of  the  desert.  Every  vile 
expedient  was  used  to  contaminate  the  mind 
of  this  friendless  girl  :  and  who  must  not 
sigh,  in  the  contemplation  of  human  depra- 
vity, when  he  beholds  woman — lovely  wo- 
man — employed,  as  an  agent  of  the  Devil, 
to  seduce  a  frail  sister  from  the  paths  of  in- 
nocence and  peace  !  It  is,  perhaps,  idle  to 
offer  a  remark  on  the  high  responsibility  of 
the  Police  in  cities. 

The  aged  pander,  in  whose  keeping,    and 
under  whose   tuition,    Pauline  was  placed, 
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readaletter  from  Mr.  Keith,  informing  her 
that  her  brother  had  left  the  country  forever  ; 
that  he  (Keith)  would  b3  a  brother  to  her — ■ 
a  friend,  a  protector,  and  finally,  perhaps, 
a  husband,  if  she  would  reciprocate  the  love 
which  he  still  cherished,  notwithstanding  the 
outrageous  impropriety  of  her  conduct  to. 
wards  him  at  Canterbury, — which  the  good- 
ness of  his  nature,  he  said,  induced  him  to 
try  to  forget  and  forgive  ;  that  he  would 
visit  London  in  a  few  days,  and  take  his  dear, 
dependent  Pauline  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  {9 
Bath,   where  they    would   make   up  friends, 

tnd  see  the  beauty  and  fashions  of  the  worhi, 
Tho  poor  forsaken  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  intended  visit  with  a  shudder, 
wh.ieh  slie  did  not  attempt  to  conceal.  She 
fetired  to  her  room,  and,  humbly  aripealing 
to  the  God  of  the  orphan,  prayed  that  she* 
might  "  not  be  led  into  temptation''^ — that  she 
might  be  '•  delivered  from  evil  :^^  and,  in  her 
agony,  she  wept.  This  appeal,  made  in 
siacerity  and  truth,  is  never  unavailing. 

There  WHS  a  female  servant  in  tliis  temple 
of  guilt,  who  had  observed  a  golden  cross 
aUiSpended  on  Pauline's  bosom  ;  fmd,  judg- 
ing from  her  own  early  impressions,  thia 
circumstance  induced  her  to  make  inquiries, 

which    led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  real  silua- 

iioa  of  the  innoceat  captive. 
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There  was  something  so  benevolent,  an 
kind,  io  the  interrogatories  ofthe  servant  to 
whom  we  have  alluded,  that  her  breast  was 
soon  the  depository  of  Pauline's  artless  and 
sorrowful  story.  She  said  that  she  had  beea 
sent  to  London,  under  the  pretext  of  being 
restored  to  her  brother  ;  that,  in  sending  her 
to  the  house  where  she  then  was,  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  ruin  v/as  intended,  by  tho 
Tilestofmen;  that  he  would  visit  the  place 
in  a  few  days  ;  that  she  was  without  a  friend, 
without  a  home,  and  dreaded  infamy  more 
than  death. 

This  servant,  in  whose  bosom  the  fcun- 
tain  of  sympathy  was  not  entirely  dry,  felt 
for  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  stranger  ;  and, 
fruitful  in  crafty  expedients,  (of  which  she 
had  been  an  experienced  observer,)  she 
liberated  Pauline,  that  night,  from  the  walls 
of  her  prison,  and  left  her  beyond  the  con- 
fines  of  the  city.  The  generous  girl,  who 
fttill  had  possession  of  her  mother's  jewels 
and  money,  gave  her  kind  deliverer  a  ring» 
and,  invoking  a  blessing  upon  her,  they 
parted. 

Trusting  in  Divine  protection,  the  poor, 
friendless,  houseless,  homeless  wanderer- 
pursued  her  weary  journey.  Her  strength 
and  resolution  bore  her  on,  and  on ;  and  al- 
though  her  delicate  frame  was  wasted  by 
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fatigue,  whilst  her  heart  beat  painfully  in 
the  sohtude  of  social  desolatioH,  still  she  felt 
the  support  of  uncontaminated  virtue  ;  and 
He,  who  "  tempers  the  blast  to  the  shorn 
lamb,"  is  not  forgetful  of  His  children  in 
distress.  She  stopped,  for  refreshments,  at 
country-houses,  where  hospitality  is  seldom 
impertinent ;  and  thus  pursued  her  journey 
until  she  finally  arrived  at  Liverpool,  where 
she  inquired  for  a  vessel  bound  for  France. 
She  could  find  none,  unless  she  would  con- 
sent to  delay  for  a  week  ;  but,  on  the  day  of 
Iior  arrival,  a  ship  was  about  to  sail  for  the 
Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Pauline,  yield- 
ing to  the  recollections  of  childhood,  em. 
barked  for  her  native  land. 

There  was  an  impressive  dignity  in  her 
silent  sorrow,  which  rendered  her  inacces- 
sible to  vulgar  rudeness,  and  gained  her  the 
kind  attention  of  some  good  ladies  on  board. 
She  was  thoughtful,  pensive,  and  retiring  ; 
and  yet  there  was  somethmg  so  indicative  of 
a  noble,  a  lofty  spirit,  in  her  easy  and  grace- 
ful  deportment,  that  none  could  regard  her 
with  indifference,  nor  witness  her  mournful 
smile,  without  an  involuntary  sigh. 

After  a  voyage  which  was  not  unusually 
long,  nor  unpleasant,  the  vessel  arrived  at 
New  Castle,  Delaware ;  from  whence  Pau- 
Hue  found  her  way  back  to  the  Cottage  on 
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the  Cliff.  She  was  soon  recognized  by  her 
friend  and  companion,  the  good  Rebecca 
Smith.  But  Pauline  was  greatly  changed  ! 
How  sad  and  painful  to  the  aifectionata 
heart  of  Rebecca  !  Pauline  gazed  once 
more  on  the  happy  scenes  of  other  days,  and 
yet  she  did  not  weep !  Was  her  mind 
wrecked  by  the  buffetings  of  misfortune  ? 
And  yet  she  was  so  kind,  so  gentle,  but,  ah  ! 
how  changed ! 

*♦  And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind  ; 
But  feel  the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  black'ning  which  it  leaves  behind^ 
Which,  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd, 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind, 
The  cold--the  changed-perhaps  the  dead. -anew. 
The  mourn'd,  the  loved,  the  lost.-.too  many  !  yet 
how  few  I" 

The  excellent  family  of  Mr.  Smith  used 
every  exertion  to  soothe  the  mind  of  their 
desolate  friend,  who  would  sometimes  smile 
upon  Rebecca,  and  kiss  the  tear  from  her 
cheek.  But  she  could  not  weep  herself,  and 
said  she  was  sorry  that  her  tears  had  dried 
away.  She  would  wander  about  the  Cot- 
tage, from  day  to  day,  and  return  in  the 
evening  to  sleep  with  Rebecca.  It  was 
feared  that  her  mind  had  been  seriously  im- 
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paired  ;  allhough  there  was  nothing  in.  her 
manner  or  appearance,  calculated  to  confirm 
ihe  apprehension  that  the  malady  would  not 
yield  to  the  influence  of  time.  Whea 
strangers  visited  the  family  of  Mr.  Smith, 
Pauline  would  always  absent  herself  as  soon 
as  she  became  aware  of  their  approach  ;  nor 
was  she  prevented  by  the  advice  or  remon- 
81  ranee  of  her  friends,  who  treated  her  mis- 
fortune with  pity  and  respect.  She  was 
frequently  by  the  grave  of  old  Francois, 
where  she  v/ould  sit  and  sing  her  descant  of 
•orrow.  P^ebecca  was  sometimes  obliged  to 
seek  Pauline  along  the  Brandy  wine,  where 
sfie  would  remain  during  the  early  part  o( 
.beautifol  clear  nights,  until  her  companion 
would  request  her  to  go  home  ;  and  there 
were  recollections,  connected  with  thoso 
scenes,  which  often  induced  Rebecca  to  lin- 
ger  and  delay,  near  the  spot  where  she  had 
parted  with  the  ever-cherished  object  of  her 
love.     *     *     * 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  th© 
reader,  that  Keith's  irregularities  and  crimes 
increased,  in  magnitude  and  atrocity  ;  and, 
finding  his  expectations  of  a  large  fortune 
ilisappointed,  by  disclosures  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  death  of  his  mother,  a 
friend  procured  a  commission  ia  the  army, 
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Which  Keith  accepted — trusting,  as  he  said, 
to  the  chances  of  war.     *     *     * 

The  manner  in  which  young  Tallard  was 
received,  by  his  friends  in  France,  must  b« 
guppHed  by  the  imagination  of  the  reader. — 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the  afiection  which 
had  been  treasured  up  for  the  whole  family 
of  the  exile  was  lavishly  bestowed  on  ilssur. 
viving  member.  A  messenger,  instructed 
for  the  purpose,  had  been  dispatched  to  Eng- 
land, to  search  for  Pauline,  and  returned, 
after  a  long  and  a  fruitless  effort. 

Time  rolled  away,  and  Jerome  was  iiitro. 
daced  to  the  gay  circles  of  Paris.  Still, 
amidat  the  music,  the  smiles,  and  all  tlie  fee- 
tivities  of  that  bright  metropolis,  he  oftea 
thou^iiht  of  Pauline, — of  her  innocence,  her 
happiness, — all,  all  destroyed  by  the  arts  of 
a  villain  ;  and  he  iondly  cherished  the  pur. 
pose  of  ultimate  revenge.  And  yet  he  did 
not  retire  from  the  scenes  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, to  brood  over  this  purpose.  He  vva« 
now  the  idol  of  his  friends,  doubly  endeared 
to  their  hearts  by  his  misfortunes.  Elii 
grandmother,  full  of  years,  sank  to  the  grave, 
having  made  a  handsome  provision  for  tti* 
American  youth. 

We  must  now  pnsa  over  in  silence  many 
incidetits  connected  with  this  narrative,  to 
account  for  an  event  which  occupies  a  larg* 
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space  in  history,  and  which  has  justly  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
pleasing  task  to  trace  effects  to  their  true 
causes,  when  the  discovery  tends  to  recon- 
cile the  human  mind  to  the  mysterious  designs 
of  Divine  Providence,  in  promoting  the 
general  welfare  of  mankind. 

Among  the  many  young  men  to  whom  Je- 
rome Tallard  was  introduced  at  Paris,  there 
was  none  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimacy 
so  entirely  confidential,  and  a  friendship  so 
warm  and  ardent,  as  that  which  resulted 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  young  Marquis 
de  Lafayette.  The  Marquis  was  a  youth 
of  extraordinary  promise,  and  had  been 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  illustrious 
House  of  Noailles,  of  which  family  Madame 
Tallard  was  also  a  descendant.  But,  with- 
out this  tie,  their  dispositions  were  so  strictly 
congenial,  that  they  could  have  known  each 
other  only  as  friends.  They  were  constantly 
together  ;  and  many  a  time  and  oft  did  the 
young  Marquis  manifest  the  high  chivalry  of 
liis  nature,  when  Tallard  dilated,  with  pa- 
triotic fervor,  on  the  approaching  contest 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
Colonies.  Jerome  had  been  at  Philadelphia 
during  the  session  of  the  Congress  of  '74, 
and  was  fully  conversant  with  all  the  causes 
of  Colonial  complaint,  resulting  from  British 
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usurpation.  The  brave  and  generous  FiearS 
of  Lafayette  caufjht  the  pure  flame  which; 
burned  so  intensely  in  the  bosom  of  liis  friends 
Tallard  had  resolved  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try, to  share  in  tlie  peril  of  defending  her 
rights  ;,  and  the  Marquis  not  only  approved 
of  this  honorable  intention,  but  often  declared, 
liis  M^illingness  to  devote  his  own  life  and 
fortune  ta  the  same  righteaus  cause. 

Time  rolled  on  ;  and  the  Declaration  o^ 
American  Independence  finally  appeared  in 
the  French  periodicals,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  '76,  and  the  flame  of  liberty  begarv 
to  burn  brightly  in  the  land  of  the  Gaul.  The 
enthusiasm  became  general.  The  purpose 
of  Lafayette  is  now  confirmed;  and  of  the 
"  well-seleeted  company,"  mentioned  by  the 
Marquis  to  SWas  Dean,  young  Tallard  is  an 
intrepid  though  unpresuming  member,  and- 
grearty  assists,  by  his  prudsnee  and  courage,, 
including  the  vigilance  of  the  French  au- 
thorilies,  whose  interdict  would  frustrate  the 
design  of  the  intrepid  Apostle  of  J>iberty. — 
They  plough  the  ocean  together,  in  defiance 
of  the  tempest  and  the  wave.  They  land  on 
the  shores  of  Columbia,  and,  "  under  the 
most  discouraging  circumstances,'^  seek  the 
earliest  occasion  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
their  zeal,  in  a  cause  which  is  big  with  the 
late  of  empires.     History  has  recordedj  witb; 
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fidelity,  the  progress  of  this  gallant  band  ; 
and  hence  we  shall  conclude  with  the  leading 
advenlures  of  our  own  individual  hero. 

'Tis  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  and  ihe  memorable  battle  of 
Brandy  wine  is  to  usher  in  the  morrow.  Tal- 
lard  is  once  again  in  the  vicinity  of  his  child- 
hood's home,  the  lonely  Cottage  on  the  Cliff. 
That  home  is  now  desolate.  The  mother, 
the  father,  the  sister,  whose  smiles  were  wont 
to  light  up  its  peaceful  walls, — where  are 
they  now  ?  His  heart  is  touched  with  sad- 
ness. The  events  of  to-morrow  are  uncer- 
tain  ;  and  why  should  he  not  visit  the  Cot- 
tage ?  And  he  thinks  of  Rebecca.  He  had 
never  doubted  her  truth.  He  would  see  her 
that  night.  Why  not?  for  her  residence  is 
nsar.  He  now  applies  to  his  friend,  tlie  no- 
ble,  the  generous  Marquis,  and  obtains  leave 
of  absence  for  a  few  hours;  and,  mounted 
on  a  swift-footed  charger,  he  bounds  away, 
through  the  dim  twilight,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Cottage. 

The  moon  rises  abov^  the  hills  that  skirt 
the  steep  and  rugged  shores  of  the  murmur- 
jng  Brandywine,  as  Tallard  reaches  the  spot 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  liis  heart'* 
feest,  purest,  fondest  affection,  sealed  by  the 
&<3lemnily  of  his  unbroken  vows.  Having 
tied  his  horse  to  a  thicket  near  the   Falls,  tbsj 
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intrepid  soldier  gazes,  with  intense  feeling, 
on  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  The  darklj- 
frowning  hill, — the  calm  stream  above, — th« 
dashing  spray  of  the  Falls, — the  shadowy 
ravine, — and,  "dearer  than  all,"  the  hal- 
lowed spot  on  which  he  had  parted  from  Re- 
becca,— all  pass  in  review  before  him,  like 
the  lights  and  shades  of  a  pleasing  dreamy 
as  he  assures  himself  of  realities  so  intimately 
blended  with  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the 
past. 

He  gazes  again  and  again  on  the  turbulent 
stream  from  which  he  had  once  rescued  Re- 
becca. And  does  she  still  live  to  remember 
his  love  ?  Would  she  weep  for  the  misfor- 
tunes which  had  befallen  those  who  were  dear 
to  him  ?  But  why  ponder  o'er  the  painful 
past?  Why  lose  time,  at  such  a  juncture, 
in  the  reveries  of  sorrow  ?  He  turns  to  en- 
ter the  ravine  that  leads  to  the  residence  of 
Rebecca.  He  pauses  !  he  listens  ! — a  shriek 
of  horror  assails  his  ear  !  "  Consent,  oh  I 
SHALL  CARRY  YOU  TO  THE  Camp  !"  exclaims 
a  rough  voice,  almost  clicked  with  passion  ; 
\7hilst  a  female  is  seen  struggling  in  the  bru- 
tal embrace  of  a  villain.  Another  shriek  of 
horror  is  now  heard,  as  Tallard  rushes  for- 
ward, in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  and  buriea 
his  blade  in  the  heart  of  the  spoiler  !     *     * 

The  ruffian  falls,  and  his  intended  viatim 


iSriks  in  a  swoon  by  his  side !  There  is  & 
wild  scream  from  the  clifT!  and  a  slender  fe- 
male form  glides  into  the  ravine  !  She  gazes 
•-on  the  ghastly  features  of  the  dying  soldier, 
"as  "  life's  crimson  current  gushes  warm  from 
his  heart."  'Tis  an  intense  gaze,  of  fearful 
recognition  !  She  utters  i.ho  names  of  Keith 
Jerome,  and  Rebecca,  and,  with  a  piercing 
shriek,  sinks  to  the  earth  j     *     *     * 

When  Rebecca  recovered  from  her  swoon, 
'the  story  was  easily  explained.  Keith  had 
come  to  the  Colonies  with  a  reinforcement  cf 
'the  British  army,  and  the  loyalty  of  Mr. 
Smith  gave  the  King's  officers  easy  access 
■to  his  house.  Keith  was  among  those  offi- 
•ccrs,  and  had  cas^t  an  evil  eye  on  Rebecca. 
He  had  not  seen  Pauline,  in  any  of  his  visits. 
?Ie  had  forgotten  her  love  and  her  wrongs  ; 
and,  whilst  he  sought  the  ruin  of  Rebecca,  he 
perished  by  the  hand  of  her  faitbful  lover. 

Young  Tullard  reacbed  the  American 
^amp  as  the  bugle  sounded  to  battle  ;  and, 
having  passed  tlirough  the  trying  scenes  of  a 
revolution,  which  gave  \ birth  to  a  mighty 
Republic,  he  returned  a^vd  married  the  lovely 
Rebocca.  Pauline's  mind  had  been  restored 
to  calmness  and  peace;  and  she  lived  to  enjoy^ 
with  them,  many,  many  years  of  tranquil 
and  innocent  delight,  in  the  lonely  Cottags 
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